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Have You a Copy of Our 





Better business will come with a freer movement of goods. It is on the way. We see 
good times—a revival of buying just ahead—and we are doing our share to hasten 
its arrival. Have you seen our latest price list? 


National Garage and Builders Hardware, never over-priced, has reached a new attrac- 
tive low price level. It is back to normal—-down to bed-rock. 


This is consistent with National policy, for we believe that not only must the quality be 
right but the price also to induce a quantity volume of sales. We know that unless 
goods move, neither you nor we earn a profit from them—and we also know that the 
speed at which they move determines how large these profits will be. 


Write for this new price list at once. It will help to stimulate Fall and Winter trade. 
And if you haven't a copy of our catalog let us know also. 


Now's a good time to get started with the National Line. Our Storm-Proof Door Hang- 
ers and Braced Rail are in brisk demand at this time of the year. The style illustrated 
is our No. 88—thousands of which are in daily use giving reliable service everywhere. 


Thousands more will be sold this year. Plan to get your share of this profitable busi- 
ness—NOW. ‘ 


Write for liberal dealer proposition. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 








New Price List? 
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Charred Doorway Booms Extinguisher Sales 


Unusual Display Emphasizing Folly ot Unpreparedness 
Results in One Hundred Per Cent Increase in Business 


increased 100 per cent during the 

ten days this display was shown 
in the window of Belcher & Loomis 
Hardware Co., 83-91 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I. Howard C. Crabb, 
who decorated the window, succeeded in 
attaining—by introducing the elements 
of contrast and surprise—a display that 
was at once unique as a spectacle, and 
practical as a stimulant to sales. 

The central background of the win- 
dow, which is the striking and surpris- 
ing feature of the display, is a charred 
doorway. To the left of this is an imi- 
tation interior doorway, with double 
doors, one of which is plain, unfinished 
board and the other glistening with 
white enamel. On the opposite side is 
a small section of paneled wall also 
shining with fresh white enamel. 


GS “incr of fire extinguishers were 


Because of the lightness of coloring 
of these two features of the back- 
ground in contrast with the blackness 
of the charred doorway in the center, 
they do not stand out as forcibly in the 
photograph as they did in the display. 

On a small stand to the left of the 


charred doorway and beneath the 
freshly painted door, three cans of 
white enamel paint are displayed. The 


subtlety with which both the contrast 
and the suggestion are carried out is 
altogether admirable. 

The value of this arrangement is ob- 
vious. The havoc wrought by fire and 
the possibilities of restoring the door- 
way by means of a little paint and 
varnish are apparent at a glance. 

There is no unsightly crowding in the 
arrangement of the extinguishers 


which, of course, are the main articles 


displayed. Price cards are commend- 
ably shown without hesitation, and the 


central card beside the charred doorway 


is well placed and aptly chosen. 

“If this hon had been equipped 
with a fire extinguisher,” the card as- 
serts, “it would have kx saved.” 


“Stop and think,” it ¢| 
pose this was your home!” 

The effect this display had on the 
minds of passers-by and the consequent 
reaction on the sale of extinguishers is 
concisely expressed by Mr. Crabb. 

“The window drew a great deal of at- 
tention,” he said, “not only drew the 
attention but held it. This window was 
on display for ten days and increased 
the sales of fire extinguishers 100 per 
cent.” 

The most crabbed would have diffi- 
culty finding fault with such a display. 


nges. “Sup- 























The Ideal Weather for Electric Sales 


The Hardware Store Is the Logical Place in Which 
to Sell Electrical Merchandise—Suggestions 
for Increasing Business 


By Everett A. Lawrence 
Carlisle Hardware Co., Springfield, Mass, 


day a new problem which will 

mean much to the electrical 
and hardware dealer. The prob- 
lem is the merchandising of elec- 
tric appliances to the public. By 
appliances we mean any device op- 
erated by electric current, whether 
it be a lamp, motor or engine. 

The electric industry is only in 
its infancy—the surface is hardly 
scratched. Wiring of homes and 
stores and the development of ap- 
pliances have been increasing the 
last few years. Shortage of help 
and the servant problem have 
caused marked increase in the de- 
mand. 

The question that first comes to 
mind in considering the merchan- 
dising of electric appliances is, 
what are the prospects for growth 
in this kind of business? 

Every dealer in electrical mer- 
chandise who follows the current 
methods will share in the profits 
of this demand that is bound to 
come. - (See Fig. 1.) The electrical 
business will come from three 
sources. (See Fig. 2.) 

In addition to normal demands, 
prohibition is an influence that will 
build business for the hardware 
dealer. The combined total of all 
store sales did not equal the amount 
of money spent annually for liquor. 
This means that $2,500,000,000 is 
released for other purposes. The 
dealer who handles electrical goods 
will share in much of this. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

Merchandising consists of supply 
and demand. The three functions 
of merchandising are buying, dis- 
playing and selling. 

Buying should be so conducted 
that the turnover will be good 
enough to enable the dealer to make 
a fair margin of profit. Window 
displays, as well as interior dis- 
plays, are of primary importance, 
and it is surprising how many deal- 


"a electric industry faces to- 


ers there are who are weak in this. 

I have been asked to mention 
some of the more important things 
for a dealer to consider who is go- 
ing into the electrical appliance 
business. 


The Store’s Location 


Probably the first thing should 
be the location of the store. Loca- 
tion is determined by the number 
of people that pass daily. Depart- 
ment and chain stores often can- 
vass and study business sections 
thoroughly before deciding on the 
most desirable location. Many 
stores now have good locations, but 
fail to make the most of this by 
not displaying their goods effec- 
tively. 

In the matter of windows I 
should say that closed-in windows 
are invariably the best. They make 
the best backgrounds for displays, 
and if people who are passing can 
see what is going on in the store 
it detracts from the window dis- 
play. Window lights are also very 
important for showing off the mer- 
chandise. Lights should be so con- 
structed that they show off the 
merchandise on display to the best 
advantage, and do not under any 
circumstances shine in _ people’s 
eyes. 

Show-Window Analysis 

The proper trimming of windows 
is a step toward better merchan- 
dising and is a big asset to any store. 
Too many dealers do not realize 
the value of their windows. A 
good window with merchandise well 
displayed may be analyzed as fol- 
lows: 


1. It should get the prospect’s at- 
tention. 
2. It should arouse his interest. 


3. It should create a buying de- 
sire. 


4. It should have a persuasive 


quality and induce a prospect to 
purchase. 

Price tickets, especially on bar- 
gains and during Christmas sales, 
are also very important accessories. 

In the matter of window trimming 
there are certain fundamental 
principles that should be observed. 
First you should decide on the line 
of merchandise that you want to 
show. If it is electrical appliances 
do not crowd your window. Much 
care should be taken about the 
proper setting of the background 
of the window. Concentration on 
one or two lines should be carried 
out as much as possible. For ex- 
ample: If you show a line of elec- 
trical washing machines, show in 
the window a clothes-basket, wash- 
tubs, or set tubs, clothes-line, 
clothes-horse, with a towel hang- 
ing on it. 

It is also advisable to carry out 
your window displays in connec- 
tion with national advertising of 
manufacturers, and in appropriate 
relation to holidays, seasonable 
periods for certain classes of goods, 
timely topics, etc. 

Window trims should be changed 
at least once a week. Twice a 
week is sometimes better for cer- 
tain lines. 

Another important factor is that 
of demonstration. For instance, if 
you show electric irons, connect 
them up to a plug so they can be 
demonstrated. Do the same with 
toasters, grills, etc. Demonstrate 
washers by washing clothes, iron- 
ers by ironing, and baking by bread 
baking and cake mixing. We do 
this by having a matronly woman 
come in our store and demonstrate 
in a practical manner. 

This attracts more customers, 
gets more customers to visit the 
store, and makes it infinitely easier 
to sell. 

Another aspect about electrical 
merchandising is the proper ar- 





The number of uses to which electrical merchandise may be put is legion, and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. Why shouldn’t the hardware dealer avail himself of the opportunity to profit by 


Henney 





reason of the adaptability of these articles to his customers’ needs. 
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rangement of counter and show- 
cases. They should be well trimmed, 
well lighted and, above all, the 
cases and glass should always be 
kept clean and sparkling. All goods 
on display should be price marked, 
the goods always in first-class con- 
dition and rearranged and changed 
frequently. 

Counter and showcases should be 
selected with great care. Get the 
proper cases and then display the 
right kind of merchandise. If you 
are displaying coffee percolators 
and urns in a case, a black or dark 





$ 2,500,000,000 
$1500000,000 


$ 7,500,000,000 | 
i { 
| 


1919 1920 1924 


Fig. 1. Expenditures for electrical ap- 
paratus in 1919 and 1920 and forecast 
of sales for 1924 


| LIQUOR SALES 


$ 2500,000,000 


| STORE SALES 


| 
L a 
4 2094,000,000 


blue background is more desirable 
than mirrors, as mirrors cause con- 
fusion. 


Wall-case and _ shelf displays 
should be carried out in the same 
manner as the showcases. Cleanli- 
ness is of the most vital importance, 
and neatness and the avoidance of 
over-crowding should always be 
strictly followed. 


In the matter of store arrange- 
ment very much the same condi- 
tion holds true. A great deal of 
the success of a store often de- 
pends on its arrangement. It is 
the one thing above everything else 
that makes the most lasting impres- 
sion on the mind of a customer, 
especially women customers, who 
are frequently the best buyers of 
this class of merchandise. 


Demonstration booths and open 
counters or tables are excellent. 
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Every part of the store should al- 
ways be kept neat and well lighted. 


Store Management 


As all of these points centralize 
around store management, a few 
words apropos of this phase of the 
subject may be .worth considera- 
tion. Poor management causes 
failures. Every store manager 
should be able to tell at a moment’s 
notice just what he has in stock, 
what each line’s profits are, and 
what the expenses are for each line. 
He should continually be on the 
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14,000,000 Unwired Homes 


for $750.00 wiring and 
Electric Merchandise 


Fig. 2. The amount 
expended annually 


for liquor will now 
be diverted into 
other channels. Can 
you count on re- 
ceiving some of it? 


alert to weed out unprofitable lines 
and lines that have too slow a turn- 
over. 

In this connection I venture to 
suggest ten commandments for 
dealers: 

1. Adopt a definite sales and 
managerial policy. 

2. Save the wasted hours. 

3. Departmentize and keep sales 
records. 

*. Have some plan of business 
solution. 

5. Develop and use a mailing 
list. 

6. Widen the scope of your sales 
efforts. 

7. Acquire a 
service. 

8. Watch and follow your na- 
tional advertising helps. 

9. Read some business publica- 
tion regularly. 


reputation for 


in U.S. Every one @ prospect 


2000,000 Farms in U.S. 
that are prospects for 
Electric Farm Equipment \ 
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10. Install some system of ac- 
counting and know daily where you 
stand. 

A New York department store 
has tabulated the following analy- 

s as to why sales are lost: 


Per Cent 
Indifference of salespeople.. 25 
Err ID SOGWEORi sce ccs veces 10 
Forcing substitutes ......... 10 
Tricky methods............. 10 
Delays in delivery........... 9% 
Over-insistence of salespeople 7 
Discourteous treatment...... 8 













Homes, 
tories and farms 
are the three 
sources from which 
clect: ical business 
may be derived 


Fig. 3 ac- 


Delay in getting attention... 
Tactless handling of customers 6 


Disorderly stock. ........... 5 
Unwillingness to exchange... 1'% 
Dissatisfaction with quality. % 


In closing I should like to add 
that advertising is of the utmost 
importance. It gets results if prop- 
erly used. 

Also one of the most important 
things is to have good salespeople. 
They must understand everything 
about the merchandise they have 
to sell, possess tact and courtesy 
and discretion in handling custom- 
ers that come into the store, and 
be able to give a customer intelli- 
gent information abvut the goods, 
the policy of the store, the places 
where different demonstrations are 
held, etc. The human element can 
either make or break a retail store, 
and for that reason should be given 
the utmost care by the dealer. 








Carrying the Store to the Customer 


How the Danbury Hardware Co. Succeeded in 
Reaching New Customers Through Its 
Exhibit at the Danbury Fair 


| ARDWARE dealers the coun- 

try over are expert in the art 

of getting the potential cus- 
tomer to visit their establishments. 
Window displays, newspaper adver- 
tising, billboards, signs and other 
means are used, with varying suc- 
cess. In each and every instance the 
effort is made to induce the cus- 
tomer to visit the store. How many 
of you have ever thought of taking 
your store to the customer? How 
many of you would even think of 
such a thing? In all probability if 
the suggestion were made you would 
say, “Can’t be done.” And yet it 
can be done, and done profitably, as 
the case of the Danbury Hardware 
Co. will prove. 

County fairs may come and go, 
but the Danbury Fair is as regular 
in its appearance as the autumn sea- 
son during which it is held. Year 
in and year out Danbury, Conn., has 
played host to this exposition, which 
regularly attains such a degree of 


excellence that it is the premier 
event of its kind in that section of 
the country. The attendance reaches 
exceptionally high figures, and the 
beauty of the entire affair is that 
almost everyone comes prepared to 
buy something. The business is 
there for the asking, and what up- 
to-date retail firm could refrain from 
attempting to get some of it? 

The exhibit of the Danbury Hard- 
ware Co. was divided into two sec- 
tions. The first of these was housed 
under canvas, and was located near 
the exhibits of farm produce. Here 
it was that the farmers from the 
surrounding country gathered for 
the purpose of inspecting the pota- 
toes, onions, beans and other prod- 
ucts of the soil. In passing from 
one exhibit to another they could 
not fail to see the display of the 
Danbury Hardware Co. This dis- 
play featured ranges, ice cream 
freezers, bread mixers, food chop- 
pers and kitchen utensils of all 


kinds. The labor-saving kitchen 
devices succeeded particularly in 
catching the attention of the farm- 
ers’ wives with the result that many 
sales were made. 

The other section consisted of two 
parts. One of these featured an 
extensive exhibit of crockery, glass- 
ware, lamps and vases of various 
kinds. The second division of this 
section was given over to furniture 
which was arranged in a decidedly 
effective manner. 

During the period of the fair 
the Danbury Hardware Co. suc- 
ceeded in making a great number of 
sales which would probably not have 
been made otherwise. In addition 
to this it succeeded in advertising 
itself and making its presence 
known to every person who attended 
the fair. It’s a certainty that when 
these people visit Danbury they will 
visit the progressive hardware store 
that succeeded in carrying its store 
to the customer. 
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Can you imagine a visitor from the outlying districts passing this booth and not buying anything? 
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When it comes to china and glassware this display leaves but little to the imagination. All kinds of crockery and glass, both 
staple and fancy, are shown and there is also a goodly assortment of flower containers and thermometers. You can find almost 
anything you want directly in front of you 


Having purchased all that was needed for the kitchen and dining-room, the visitor turned the corner to the right and proceeded 
to solve the living-room problem The display consisted of chairs, tables, bookcases, lamps—in short everything to be found 
in the modern living-room 











Westerners Make Merry on Hardware Special 


Delegates from Central States Enjoy Themselves 
En Route to Atlantic City Convention—Manu- 
facturers Give Dinner to Jobbers 


Mr. Webster one rainy after- 
noon we once read: 

“SPECIAL— Unusual, extraordinary, 
not common, exceptional.” 

Which proves that the designa- 
tion, “HARDWARE SPECIAL” for the 
181 Chicago and Middle Western 
hardware men and several ladies, 
was particularly appropriate. It was 
no ordinary crowd and no ordinary 
train.’’ Nine Pullmans, three diners, 
a library car and a baggage car made 


T° that wordy book dashed off by 


these followed the fast pace set by 
the other road. 

At Philadelphia everybody alight- 
ed and got a glimpse of the “City of 
Brotherly Love” from sightseeing 
buses, following which they were 
ferried over to Camden, N. J., where 
the Atlantic City railroad made 
everyone comfortable for the final 
stage of the trip. 

To T. J. Usher, chairman, “Ned” 
Swift and “Bob” Jones is due the 
thanks of all for the fine arrange- 


Hardware Special will soon forget 
the magnificence of the autumn scen- 
ery along the Lehigh Valley in 
Pennsylvania. 

The hosts who made possible the 
fine banquet and the gifts on the 
train earned the enthusiastic praise 
of all. These were as follows: 

American Hardware Corp.; American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co.; American Wire 
Fabrics Co.; American Artisan and Rec- 
ord; Ames Shovel & Tool Co.; American 
Steel & Wire Co.; American Screw Co.; 
E. C. Atkins & Co.; Allith-Prouty Co.; W 











Here’s the fourteen-car Hardware Special in which the delegates and their wives journeyed to Atlantic City 


up the train which rolled out of the 
LaSalle Street station over the New 
York Central lines at 10:25 Sunday 
morning, October 16. 

And it was a good-natured crowd. 
Had there been a “crab” on board 
he would have been shoved off when 
the train hit the eighty mile an hour 
speed. As South Bend, Kendallville, 
Toledo and Cleveland, additional pas- 
sengers were taken aboard. Repre- 
sentatives from practically every 
important city in the Middle West 
were on the train. 

The meals left nothing to be de- 
sired. They were served table d’hote 
and were complete in every detail 
from soup to finger bowls. The 
manufacturers tendered a dinner to 
the jobbers and ladies in the evening 
and in this seven course repast the 
New York Central dining car divi- 
sion excelled itself. Breakfast was 
on the Lehigh Valley diners and 


ments. Everything was done to add 
to the comfort of the travelers. 
Even the hand baggage was cared 
for direct to the hotels. There were 
boxes of candy for the ladies as well 
as boxes of chips, and at the dinner 
there were paper caps, whistles, bal- 
loons and other noise-makers. These 
gentlemen worked hard to attain per- 
fection in results and they made good 
in every way. 

Just before the train struck Buf- 
falo it was thought that some of the 
prominent members of the party had 
fallen off but they were eventually 
found in a compartment, indulging 
in a conversation consisting mainly 
in raising and calling. 

S. LeRoy Webster, of Indianapolis, 
led the community singing in the 
buffet car during Sunday evening, 
and displayed a great voice. Again 
Mr. Webster tells us that great 
means big. None of those on the 
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D. Bos'ey Co.; The Continental Co.; Clyde 
Cutlery Co.; Columbian Rope Co.; R. E. 
Dietz Co.; Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.; 
Eagle Lock Co.; Greene Mfg. Co.; Green- 
lee Bros. & Co.; Harpware Acg; Hunt- 
Helm-Ferris & Co.; Hart & Cooley Co.; 
International Stamping Co.; Jackson Shear 
Co.; Klauer Mfg. Co.; Lovell Mfg. Co.; 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co.; Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co.: McKinney Mfg. Co. ; Metal 
Specialties Co., Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co.; National Carbon Co.; National Enam- 
eling & Stamping Co.; North Wayne Tool 
Co.; Northwestern Barb Wire Co.; Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Co.; Payson Mfg. Co.; 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works; Pitts- 
burgh Steel Works; Fayetee R. Plumb, 
Inc.; Russel & Erwin Mfg. Co.; Reynolds 
Wire Co.; Reed & Prince Co.; Rome Mfg. 
Co.; Rock Island Mfg. Co.; J. T. Rowntree, 
Inc., Frank Rose Mfg. Co.; Simonds Mfg 
Co.; Sargent & Co.; Surpless Dunn & Co.,; 
Superior Steel Corp.; The Stowell Co.; The 
Stanley Works of Illinois; James Swan 
Co.; Toledo Wheelbarrow Co.; Turner 
Brass Works; Union Carbide Sales Co. 
Vaughn & Bushnell Mfg. Co.; Wooster 
Brush Co.; F. G. Wooster Sales Co.; Wie 
busch & Hilger, Ltd.; Winchester Repeat 
ing Arms Co.; Wabash Screen Door Co.; 
J. Wiss & Sons Co., and The Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Co, 























American Valuation a Guarantee of Stability 


Tariff Based on United States Money Will Result 
in Stable Duties, Says Former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Director, Valuation Investigation Division, United States Treasury D 


THINK that perhaps it is as fair 

for me to say something about 

American valuation — although I 
am at present engaged with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and for the Presi- 
dent in getting some information for 
the Senate Finance Committee so that 
they can write a tariff bill—that prob- 
ably I have as much right to say- 
something in regard to American valu- 
ation and the principles of it as the 
head of Marshall Field or the head of 
some other department store, because 
I think I have had as much experience 
with that proposition as they have. 

For five years I was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of the 
customs, and spent a great deal of 
good Government money chasing for- 
eign values of goods and never catch- 
ing up with them. 

There is nothing uncanny, there is 
nothing mysterious, and nothing at all 
of a tremendously unusual or out of 
the way nature about American Valua- 
tion. The first proposition is for us to 
see what is the condition at the present 
time. 

To-day when imports are brought into 
this country they are assessed on the 
basis of the value in foreign countries. 
The invoice is presented and on that 
the importer puts his value. How dif- 
ficult it is to find out or to know ab- 
solutely what is the foreign value of 
goods, I leave to any gentleman in the 
business world to know. 


Invoices Frequently Worthless 


These invoices—to give them all the 
credit that they are entitled to—in the 
average case are worth a little less, 
perhaps, than the paper on which they 
are printed. Now, I say that after a 
long experience in handling invoices, 
and I mean by that that the certifica- 
tion that the consul has to make 
amounts to nothing. The invoices go 
through on the day before a ship sails. 
They go into a consular office in any 
part of the world where there is a large 
business between that country and the 
United States. You have a _ perfect 
string of people filing in with invoices 
to get the invoice off on the next boat 
with the merchandise, and it is merely a 
matter of a clerk automatically affixing 
a stamp and signing the consul’s name. 
And all that it does is to certify that 
that invoice is on ‘the right colored 
paper, is made out in the right legal 
form and nothing else. 

Now, if the consular service in the 
first place is not fitted to get at the 
work of finding out what are the values 
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(Ep1Tor’s Note.—Mr. Reynolds 
was introduced to the members 
of the American Hardware Man- 
ufacturers’ Association at the 
Atlantic City Convention on Oct. 
19 by Walter Camp, president of 
the American Valuation Associa- 
tion, and after a few preliminary 
remarks plunged directly into a 
serious discussion of the Amer- 
ican Valuation Plan.) 
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on an invoice, they cannot do it. In 
the first place, they don’t have the 
money to do it. They haven’t any as- 
sistance. The Government is very 
stingy with the money that is given for 
the members of the consular service. 
They don’t have money enough for,the 
clerical hire they ought to have, and 
they have no force of people at all that 
they can send out into the different 
places to find out and verify whether 
the values on those invoices are correct 
or not. They haven’t the time and they 
haven’t the money and they haven’t the 
people to do the work. They cannot do 
the work. Even if they could, would 
they? 
Troubles of a Consul 


Picture yourself in the position of a 
consul in a place, say, like Lyons, which 
has one principal commodity, that is, 
which leads all the others in the place. 
You go over there and you settle down 
with your family. You want to be on 
good terms with the people there, you 
want your wife to be received socially, 
you want your daughter to get along, 
and you want to be so that you can go 
to the club of the town and be on good 
terms with the business people. Then 
the invoices come in, mostly silk in- 
voices. You don’t think that that value 
is right on silk and you think you will 
investigate. You do investigate and 
you find that it isn’t right and you 
make the change on the invoice. Should 
he do that a few times, the consul will 
find that there would be a distinct cool- 
ness growing up between the business 
people of the city of Lyons and himself. 
It would not be long before he would be 
the object of social ostracism. 

A consul these days is in office for 
life. The office does not change with 
change of administrations, and it is 
not human nature—and consuls do have 
human nature as well as other indi- 
viduals—for a man in the position of 
that kind to spend all of his time try- 
ing to do something in connection with 
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values on invoices, when he knows that 
everything he does in that direction will 
serve to make life unbearable for him. 
If he moves on to another place and 
uses the same amount of energy for 
the United States Government that he 


did in that place, he will have the same 
experience all over again. 
Life does not seem worth while with 


that prospect hanging over him, and 
the result is that the consul acts as an 


automatic proposition, signs the invoice, 
sends the invoice on the United 
States and says to the appraising of- 
ficers of the United States: “I hereby 


certify that the above values are cor- 
rect to the best of my knowledge and 
belief”; and the appraising officer of 
the United States knows he means abso- 
lutely nothing by it and must start out 
by himself and find the value. 

That is what we are up against in 
the matter of goods coming to this 
country at the present time. The in- 
voice values cannot be found abroad by 
the consul. He hasn’t the time, he 
hasn’t the force, and it is doubtful if he 
would have the disposition after he tried 
once or twice and found what was the 
inevitable result, and what life would 
mean to him in the place in which he 
was acting for he would be termed at 
once an American spy. 


Confidential Agents Abroad 


There is one other matter. We have 
confidential agents abroad at the pres- 
ent time and they are supposed to 
check up values. We have had confi- 
deritial agents for some time. Under 
the new course of things they have to 
be attached to the embassy or to the 
legation. They have to be a part of 
the diplomatic service. Just as soon as 
a confidential agent becomes a little bit 
too efficient, just as soon as a confiden- 
tial agent of the Treasury becomes so 


active that he finds that values that 
are put on invoices are not correct, 
there is a great likelihood that that 
gentleman will become persona non 
grata to the powers that be in that 
Government. It will not be long before 
the United States Government will 


have it suggested that he had better 
be either returned to this country or 
transferred to another scene of activ- 
ity. That is absolutely, inevitably what 
will happen and it is not a fancy pic- 
ture at all because it has happened. 

So long as customs duties are ad 
valorem—duties are levied on the value 
abroad and on the value of the goods 
in the foreign markets—so long also 
will there be another element in the 
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case and that is the interference by 
diplomatic officers at Washington. Some 
of the large manufacturers in foreign 
countries have a great influence in their 
government and if too active an in- 
vestigation is made into their values, 
if they are put to too much trouble to 
verify what they have put on the in- 
voices, then they make appeal to their 
government, and their government in 
turn makes appeal to Washington; it 
has to be taken up in diplomatic chan- 
nels; there is a slowing up of things 
while the investigation is made, and 
diplomacy and diplomatic channels are 
not the best way in which to get speed 
in customs work, and also to get the 
best results. 

I know that at one time a commission 
which I was to head was going abroad 
to take up some matters with foreign 
countries. At the request of the French 
Ambassador I was asked by the Presi- 
dent to go to Lamothe the very first 
thing, and try to settle a dispute there 
between the United States Customs of- 
ficers and the Lamothe pottery manu- 
facturers. The French Government de- 
sired to announce that this commission 
was coming, as the pottery workers of 
Lamothe had threatened to feature their 
regular May Day as a labor strike and 
riot day, if something was not changed 
in the meantime. Because of the rep- 
resentations made by the French Am- 
bassador this commission, of which I 
was a member. spent a week in 
Lamothe trying to straighten out the 
question of values between Lamothe and 
the United States Customs officials. 
That is only one instance of things that 
are apt to come up all the time. 


Advantage of American Valuation 


There is a proposition that is put up 
now against that. It seems to me it is 
a very simple one. Instead of putting 
the duties, assessing the ad valorem 
duties which, as you know, are duties 
assessed on the value of goods on the 
foreign value, it is proposed to put these 
duties on the value of the goods in the 
United States. The value of the goods 
in the United States is not an unknown 
quantity. It can be found. All the 
books, all the papers of both the manu- 
facturers, of jobbers, of sellers of every 
kind, are at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. Prices are known in this 
country. We are dealing with an ab- 
solutely known and certain proposition. 
The idea is simply that where there is 
an advalorem rate of duty on goods we 
do not try to assess this on the for- 
eign value, which is largely guess work, 
but upon the American value of the 
goods, which is known in the United 
States, and which may be ascertained. 


The Real Meaning 


Some of the arguments that have 
been made against American valuation 
are based on the proposition that this 
means a tremendous rate of duty, for 
the same rate of duty will be applied 
to a much larger valuation, and there- 
fore will be higher and will result in 
higher prices. 

The system that is proposed is noth- 
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ing of the kind. What is intended is 
that the duty to be placed on the for- 
eign goods should be reduced and trans- 
lated in the terms of American valua- 
tion. In other words, to take a con- 
crete example, if it is decided that they 
owed 60 per cent duty on foreign value, 
as the right thing for the American 
manufacturer, then on the American 
value there is placed a duty of 40 per 
cent. That gives to the American manu- 
facturer the same amount of duty, the 
same protection from duty, and it is 
a rate of duty that can be fixed ac- 
cording to the real prices in the United 
States. 
Information Sought 


The Senate Committee on Finance, 
before which the tariff bill now is, is 
after information in regard to this 
proposition, and, I am at the head of an 
investigating body that is trying to get 
different values—the selling values in 
this country of foreign and American 
goods—so that there may be a real 
basis. It is not to be guesswork; it is 
not to be done by any rule of thumb. 
What the Finance Committee is after is 
to find out the exact facts in the case 
and then fit the rate of duty to fit the 
facts. 

What we are trying to do is to find 
the American selling price—that is, the 
selling price in the United States—of 
the American article and the foreign 
article. Then the Senate intends to 
put on a rate of duty which will equal- 
ize these two prices so that the for- 
eign goods and the American goods will 
come into the American market on 
equal terms. It intends to fix a rate of 
duty that would equalize industrial 
conditions, so that the American fac- 
tory and the goods brought over from 
the other side will come on absolutely 
equal terms before the people who have 
the choice as to which of the goods— 
foreign or domestic—they will buy. 


Co-operation Sought 


This is a job that I assure you car- 
ries with it days and nights of work. 
It is something that we have been labor- 
ing on now for two or three weeks and 
it will take two or three months to 
bring about, and I want to ask now the 
cooperation of all the members of your 
association in doing this work. It is 
only by such cooperation that it can be 
carried on successfully, and I already 
have had a great deal of help from 
certain branches of your association. 
I want to assure you that when any of 
my sleuths appear at your factory, 
armed with schedules to find out your 
prices, that it is being done in an abso- 
lute spirit of fairness, that all the re- 
sults and information we get are en- 
tirely confidential, and will only be used 
for the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. I want all of your help and the 
help of every one of you whenever it 
comes to a proposition where we want 
prices or information from any branch 
of your industry. 

One thing that I do want to say is 
that if I were an American manufac- 
turer I wouldn’t sit very still and smug 
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and think that tariff protection was go- 
ing to come to me as a matter of course 
just now. It ought to. There is a Re- 
publican administration in power, 
pledged to a tariff law, but there are a 
whole lot of things working today that 
have not been working before, and 
there are a lot of people who should 
be very keen on seeing that a proper 
tariff bill is passed who are today mani- 
festing a great indifference. There are 
elements in the case in regard to a pro- 
tective tariff that have not existed be- 
fore. One of them is on the part of 
the people who want to build up a 
merchant marine, and who think the 
only way to build up a_ successful 
merchant marine is to have a whole lot 
of goods from the other side coming in 
here so that ships can roam success- 
fully on the sea. It is a very expensive 
price to pay for a merchant marine. 


Tariff Propaganda 


There is also a tremendous amount 
of propaganda, and let me say very 
effective propaganda, that has gone 
through the country. This is very 
strong in Washington, on the part of 
international bankers, who say that we 
must be very careful not to build up 
any kind of a tariff which will cause 
the countries who owe us money not to 
be able to pay us that money unless we 
allow them to pay it in goods. It would 
be a very expensive payment for the 
manufacturer of the United States if 
that is done. 

I picked up something yesterday from 
the publication of the Manufacturers’ 
Club in Philadelphia, in connection with 
this same question, which I think is well 
worth your attention. It speaks about 
the people who think “the United States 
should assume a kindly, though costly, 
guardianship over foreign nations, 
countenance and even aid all their un- 
fair economic subsidies, balance their 
currency, the debasement of the Ameri- 
can sacrifice, help Europe pay off all 
her war debts, equalize war debts that 
Europe will not reduce, and at the same 
time virtually finance those vast stand- 
ing armies—all at the expense of 
American industry and millions of 
American workmen who normally are 
employed thereby, and the balance of 
the country whose prosperity is indi- 
rectly dependent thereon. 

“With any such conclusions we most 
emphatically disagree. For even if such 
a dangerous and destructive proposal 
would be given serious consideration it 
must be understood clearly that $10,- 
000,000,000 of war debts, huge as that 
sum may be, could not be paid off by 
the shipment into this country of 
$10,000,000,000 worth of goods in com- 
modity, but only by American importa- 
tions, in such unmeasured volume as 
would render an amount of profit for 
which $10,000,000,000 of taxation might 
be taken by the European Governments 
for the payment of the war debts. 

“It is to be borne in mind that there 
is a vast difference between the draw- 
ing down of a trade balance by im- 
porters, and the payment of a Govern- 
ment debt from the tax revenue derived 
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from the manufacture or sale of such 
products. There is one very important 
thing which all the present advocates 
of a non-protective tariff neglect to tell 
us. Who is going to buy those imports 
if they are permitted to come into this 
country in a quantity and dt a price 
which will close down American mills 
and factories, and thereby demoralize 
the purchasing power of the entire na- 
tion?” . 

That is an idea for you to keep in 
mind during this talk that something 
must be done, and something, no mat- 
ter what, in order that foreign nations 
may pay us the debt incurred during 
the war. 

Here is a letter which came to me 
this morning which is a statement made 
by the National Council of Importers 
and Traders, Incorporated, which is 
doing perhaps the most yeoman service 
of all against the American valuation 
system. This came together with a 
very glowing statement in regard to 
American valuation from that gentle- 
man who, to my knowledge, admits that 
he knows everything on every subject, 
no less a person than Prof. Irving 
Fisher. Probably I need not even men- 
tion the name after the description. 
Professor Fisher, safe in the cloister of 
Yale University, gives forth a glowing 
account of what would happen to busi- 
ness people—of whom he knows noth- 
ing—and with whom he has very little 
acquaintance—if an American valua- 
tion system should be put into law. 

There are just two or three phrases 
in here which I wish to call your atten- 
tion to— 


Contentions of Opponents 


“The National Council of American 
Importers and Traders, an organization 
of American merchants and manufac- 
turers”—headed by the largest import- 
ing house in the United States, I may 
say, and largely financed by them—“who 
have come together without regard to 
political affiliations to do what they 
can for the maintenance of industrial 
prosperity at home and commercial su- 
premacy abroad’”’—wherever that at 
home is—“is conducting a nation-wide, 
non-partisan campaign to educate the 
men and women of the country to the 
fallacies and dangers of the American 
valuation plan of the Fordney Tariff. 
This campaign will continue until posi- 
tive assurances are received that the 
plan has finally been discarded by its 
sponsors.” 

“We are firmly convinced that Ameri- 
can valuation is economically unsound 
and industrially dangerous. It is being 
pushed by very powerful groups of 
manufacturers, and unless sufficient 
pressure is brought to bear on Congress 
it will undoubtedly be adopted.” 

This three-page letter is going out to 
thousands of retail stores, to thousands 
of people interested in business, people 
who have business relations with de- 
partment stores and otherwise, and I 
understand two or three of these let- 
ters are going out every week, so you 
see what a fight the American valuation 
plan has. 
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There is just one thing more I wish 
to say in regard to the American valua- 
tion plan. In my judgment it is ab- 
solutely possible of administration and 
also feasible of administration. There 
is nothing in it that cannot be carried 
on after a little practice. You hear of 
a great many customs officers who say 
they don’t want the proposition, and 
don’t think it is feasible. Those cus- 
toms officers, I know them, know what 
good men they all are, they are per- 
fectly capable of handling’ a proposition 
like this, but like any business con- 
cern, everybody hesitates a little bit in 
adopting an entirely new plan, and they 
much prefer keeping along in the same 
line of work than to learn their job 
from an entirely different angle and to 
change their type of work entirely. 

American Valuation Feasible 


It is absolutely feasible of adminis- 
tration from my standpoint, and I see 
nothing and no problem in it that can- 
not ke solved, and solved easily by men 
who know their business. 

The idea that it is impossible to find 
out what the American value of a piece 
of gcods is when you are supposed to 
find out the foreign value seems to me 
to be preposterous. And the whole 
American valuation system in a word is 
this—an article is brought over here 
from the other side. It has an ad 
valorem duty of 30 per cent. That 30 
per cent. is levied on the price at which 
an American article is sold that is 
either identical with the foreign article 
or is fairly comparable with it, either 
in construction or in salability or in 
purpose or some quality of that kind. 
If there is no article in the United 
States that is ccmparable or is identical 
or fairly comparable with it, then that 
article has a duty assessed according 
to the selling price of that article in the 
United States. 

There seems to me to be nothing 
formidable or uncanny about any such 
rystem as that. For people to state 
that it is possible for men who are 
examining merchandise brought in from 
abroad to know the foreign values of 
these articles in all the different coun- 
tries of the world, and not to be able to 
find out what those goods sell for in 
the United States, seems to me to be a 
statement that only needs to be put for- 
ward to carry all of the refutation that 
is necessary. 


Stabilize Duties 


There is one thing you must keep in 
mind. The only way to take care of 
depreciated currency at the present 
time—and I trust you and I will live 
long enough to see the time when for- 
eign currency is normal, but I wouldn’t 
want to make any very heavy wager 
that we will—the only way to take 
care of depreciated currency, and to 
make the manufacturer safe and able 
to carry on his business under depreci- 
ated currency, is to put aside the need 
for the manufacturer to wonder in what 
currency it will be that the duty will 
be assessed on the goods with which 
he has to compete, and wonder one day 
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what it is going to be the next, but 
have it fixed on the one stable thing 
in the financial world and that is 
United States money. That is some- 
thing that does not change and will not 
change. 

— 

The only way to have stable duties, 
only way to have duties that will 
say what they mean and mean what 
V . in the tariff law, is to have 
a duty that when it depends on the 


th 
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the goods depends upon its 
American value, and not on the value 
that it has in a foreign country that 
changes from day to day and from hour 
to hour. And the one remedy that I 
can s and I don’t know that any- 
body has brought forward any other to 
make the American manufacturer safe 


from the perils 
dangers of depr 
—is a tariff t 
ation system. 

When we get this information that I 
am seeking, and which | think we can 
get at the end of two ree months, 
it is the purpose of Senate Com- 
mittee to take that o apply the 
American valuation system to it. 

In other words, we will give them 
the price in the United States at which 
the American manufacturer sells the 
goods. We will give to them the price 
at which the importer in this country 
the same goods brought from 
abroad. The Senate Committee will 
then assess a duty equal to the differ- 
ence between the price at which the 
American manufacturer sells his goods 
and the price at which the importer 
sells the foreign goods, and that rate 
should be and probably will be just suf- 
ficient to take care of the difference in 
price. And I am assuming that you 
gentlemen are in favor of a protective 
tariff and not in favor of a prohibitive 
tariff, that you do not ask, good manu- 
facturers that you are, for any em- 
bargo, and that you do not ask that 
foreign products that compete with you 
shall be kept out of the United States. 


ind problems and the 
ited currency abroad 
the American valu- 
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Equality Desired 


What you want, and I think what 
every manufacturer should want, is 
simply equality in the American market 
place. What you want is to be able 
to sell your goods at the same price 
that the foreign goods can be sold at 
in this country. I have no doubt that 
there is not a hardware manufacturer 
in the United States who if given the 
same opportunity in the American 
market, if given the opportunity to sell 
his goods at the same prices of German 
goods or goods from any other country, 
will not be able, through his own genius, 
through his own ability, to produce bet- 
ter goods under the same conditions as 
other people, to have his share of the 
American market and to make a pros- 
perous manufacturer and a very pros- 
perous association. 


The Wayne Tire & Rubber Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio, is planning plant extensions 
with a view of doubling the capacity of 
its plant. 








Auto Accessories for Vea Lead-Off Items 


Although Representing but a Fraction of Its Business This Firm 
Features Accessories in the Front of the Store— 
Importance of Unified Displays 


S it good business for a hard- 
l ware merchant to handle a full 

line of automobile accessories? 
Just ask any member of the firm of 
Burditt & Williams Company, which 
operates a large-sized store in the 
heart of Boston’s business district 
at 160 Federal Street, this query 
and the answer in unmistakenly 
positive tones will be “You bet your 
life!” 

Mark this statement, too: Al- 
though only 20 to 25 per cent of the 
company’s total trade is in auto- 
mobile accessories, the Burditt & 
Williams people find it very good 
business to put this line of goods 
way up in front in the store—fea- 
ture it in other words—and devote 
one of their two big front windows 
to the display of numerous auto ac- 
cessories and various items of 
equipment that go to delight the 
automobile fan’s heart. 

Why push one particular line of 
goods so strongly? Simply because 
accessories for the automobile are 
among the best lead-off items. They 
bring into the store a_ certain 
worth-while class of buyers who 


might not otherwise be persuaded 
to enter, and who not only buy 
things for the automobile, but fre- 
quently go down the line and take 
something else in the way of buil- 
ders’ hardware, in which group the 
larger percentages of the Burditt & 
Williams business lies. 

Federal Street is a busy street in 
Boston and is not far from the city’s 
Union Station. People of the tran- 
sient class and commuters pass the 
Burditt & Williams store in good- 
ly numbers. The always attractive- 
ly decorated auto accessories win- 
dow, it has been found, is the entic- 
ing dish that makes many of these 
and the thousands of others who 
pass along this busy thoroughfare 
stop, look and finally register de- 
sire. Like a lodestone the things 
on display draw the prospective 
buyer inside and make him ask 
questions and then more questions 
and finally reach for his wallet. 


Auto Accessories Featured 


Just a few feet from the entrance 
in an island is a display of automo- 
bile accessories. Behind the coun- 


ter and showcases of this island ex- 
hibit is a salesman whose specialty 
is automobile goods. This fellow 
just bubbles over with automobile 
lore and lingo. He’s familiar with 
the high spots of every customer’s 
car and knows exactly how to make 
that customer think he has some 
car. This, of course, is good busi- 
ness, and helps the customer to ar- 
rive at that happy state of mind that 
makes him want to buy the things 
the salesman recommends as being 
necessary for his car. 

Single sales, furthermore, sim- 
ply do not exist in this salesman’s 
category. He feeds on the multiple- 
sales idea and succeeds in convinc- 
ing the average buyer that he 
needs this, that and the other ac- 
cessory to make up a package of 
several items. 

From the accessory counter it :3 
only a few steps to other displays 
attractively shown out in the open 
to arouse the interest of the cus- 
tomer while he is waiting for his 
change to arrive or his packages to 
be wrapped. These other exhibits 
encourage the customer to browse 
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Glance at this illustration and you will find your attention is immediately focused on the garage heater. 


the display man tried to secure 
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That’s the effect 
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It would be practically impossible for a 


around, and he frequently makes ad- 
ditional purchases. 

A special display man is em- 
ployed by the Burditt & Williams 
Company to trim its two windows 
which, together with the entrance, 
give the store a 40-ft. frontage. 
Changes are made each week. The 
unified window display is the fetish 
of this expert, and he always tries 
to arrange the goods so that a sin- 
gle big selling idea will be conveyed 
to the prospective buyer. 


Kearns With Chicago Belting 


Leonard W. Kearns, one of the 
prominent men in the leather belting 
industry, has affiliated himself with the 
sales organization of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company of Chicago. 

Mr. Kearns has been active in the 
leather belting business for twenty-two 
years, eighteen of which have been in 
the service of one company. He has 
been branch manager at Atlanta, Ga., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Chicago, and has 
sold belting throughout the United 
States and Cuba. He has specialized in 
the belting requirements of saw mills, 
steel mills, wood-working plants, flour 
mills and machine shops and is a prac- 
tical belting engineer. 


McCarthy Representing 
Corcoran 


Joseph P. McCarthy, for many years 
connected with various automotive ac- 
cessory concerns, has joined the sales 
staff of the Corcoran Manufacturing 
Co., Cincinnati. : 

Mr. McCarthy will handle south- 
eastern territory, including all states 


car owner to look at this window without being reminded of some accessory he lacked 


In the accompanying illustration, 
for instance, attention is directed 
in a big single-purpose manner to 
a line of garage heaters for which, 
by the way, the Burditt & Williams 


Company is exclusive agent in 
eastern Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Window cards, large- 


sized catalog pages and attractive 
illustrations of garages equipped 
with the heaters provide auxiliary 
equipment to the main display. In 
other words, the big splash of the 





east of the Mississippi from Kentucky 
and Virginia south to Florida. His ex- 
perience in the sale of automobile ac- 
cessories, together with his wide ac- 
quaintance with the trade, should in- 
sure his success in his new position. 


American Chain Offices Moved 
The general sales office and export 
department of the American Chain 
Company, Inc., and its subsidiaries 
were transferred Oct. 31 from New 
York City to the central office of the 
company at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Southern District and Metro- 
politan District sales offices of the com- 
pany will continue to occupy the New 
York office in the Grand Central Ter- 
minal Building. 


A. J. Vits, general sales manager, 
Aluminum Goods Manutacturing Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis., recently announced to 
the trade that the factories of the 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co. 
are now operating both day and night 
shifts, which he attributes to aggres- 
sive sales policies and national adver- 
tising. 


exhibit is the garage heater itself. 
The onlooker from the outside sees 
that first and gazes on it long 
enough to whet his curiosity. Then 
he turns his eye to the printed mat- 
ter and the illustrations for infor- 
mation to satisfy that curiosity. 
Thus, by such unified display imme- 
diate attention is focused on the 
main item to be sold; interest then 
is quickly aroused and with that in- 
terest a desire to look further is 
created. 


State Secretaries Meet 

Secretaries and field men of retail 
hardware associations throughout the 
country met in annual conference at the 
Oliver Hotel, South Bend, Ind., Oct. 
3-7. Practically all of the State or- 
ganizations were represented and a 
great deal of enthusiasm was mani- 
fested at the gathering.. 

Among the results of the conference 
was a more complete extension of State 
association service to members in addi- 
tion to which a more complete co-ordi- 
nation of State and National Associa- 
tion work was planned. A. W. Mc- 
Keand, of the Greater Terre Haute 
Club, delivered an interesting talk on 
“The Big Brother Plan,” while James 
Albert Miller spoke upon the subject of 
accounting. Considerable time was 
given over to a discussion of credits, 
collections and other questions of par- 
ticular interest at the present time. 


The National Service Co., Boston, 
cutlery, shavers’ articles and clocks, 
has opened its second sto1e in that city, 
at 18 State Street. 








National Paint, Oil and Varnish Men Meet 


Coming Year Will Break Records for Good Business 
Says President Trigg at Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention of Association 


the Surface Campaign to “Make 

1922 the Greatest Paint and Var- 
nish Year” in sales volume, and de- 
voting the greater part of its sessions 
to discussions of trade topics, the thir- 
ty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 24 to 27 inclusive, adjourned with 
the election of Ernest T. Trigg of 
Philadelphia, president for 1922, after 
he had delivered the feature address at 
the convention. 

The opening session was largely at- 
tended and included a number of ladies, 
who evinced as much interest in the 
proceedings as did the men. The meet- 
ing was formally opened by J. Sibley 
Felton, president, Philadelphia Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. Mayor Edward 
L. Bader welcomed the guests to At- 
lantic City, and the response on behalf 
of the association was made by Robert 
S. Wessels, Atlanta, vice-president of 
the Southern Zone. 


Address of S. Marshall Evans 


S. Marshall Evans, retiring president 
of the association, in his address said 
that the association has justified its ex- 
istence during the period of industrial 
depression. 

“Probably no one will question,” 
President Evans continued, “the value 
to the farmer of the market reports 
which give him knowledge of the de- 
mand for, and the current value of his 
products, nor will any person dispute 
his right to, or need of this informa- 
tion; and yet we are told by interpre- 
ters of legalistic forms that such in- 
formation of the current progress and 
products of industry for the benefit of 
consumers, as well as of the workers 
and consumers, as well as of the work- 
ers and capital in industry is illegal. 
This association was among the very 
first to perceive the truth inherent 
in these things, and has constantly ad- 
vocated and fought for its rights by 
means of statistics or progress records 
to increase the measure of service 
which its several groups of industries 
may render to the public. 

“T cannot close without making one 
brief look into the future—at least as 
far as 1922—with a reference to the 
unification of the efforts of all of us to 
make 1922 in fact the greatest paint 
and varnish year; a commendable and 
a great idea from the minds of that 
devoted little group of paint men, com- 
posing the advisory committee of the 
‘Save the Surface’ campaign, headed 
by Ernest T. Trigg of Philadelphia. 


[ite 'Surtac the slogan of the Save 


As I see this movement, it is a noble 
cause to make the year 1922 a monu- 
ment of service rendered to the society 
of our time by the paint, oil and var- 
nish industries. Let none restrain his 
enthusiasm in this movement! Our in- 
dustry is unique in that the commod- 
ities of its manufacture are indispen- 
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sable if property, the result of human 
labor, is to be conserved; use of its 
products constitutes the highest form 
indeed—the very essence of economy.” 

Secretary George V. Hoogan in his 
report gave a résumé of the work of 
the association during the past year, 
including the issuance of the bulletin, 
statistical data and legislative matters. 


President Trigg’s Address 


The afternoon session on Monday was 
given over to the rendering of commit- 
tee reports and the address of Ernest 
T. Trigg, which was the outstanding 
feature of the convention. Mr. Trigg 
said: 

“There has recently come into my 
hands a chart that was prepared by 
one of the experts of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, of New York City. This 
shows the trend of wholesale prices 
from the year 1810 to 1920. It is so 
illuminating of the trend of present 
conditions that I have had it enlarged, 
so that all here may see it. 

“The three sharp peaks shown in the 
chart are occasioned by three great 
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wars, the war of 1812, the Civil War, 
and the World War. If the chart had 
been carried, as I understand it is in 
the process of being carried, back to 
the war of 1776, we would have a 
period of time between the war of 
1812 and the Revolutionary War, about 
equal to that between the other three 
peaks shown on this chart. The Revo- 
lutionary War marked the establish- 
ment of our national identity. The 
war of 1812 tested whether that na- 
tional identity could successfully resist 
European aggression. The Civil War, 
in the memorable words of Lincoln, 
“tested whether that nation or any na- 
tion so constituted could long endure” 
—long endure against the disruptive 
influences generated from within. We 
are so close to the Great War that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to deter- 
mine its outstanding characteristic, as 
viewed from the perspective of years 
to come. But it seems likely that 
among other things the Great War will 
to us stand for the establishment of 
our place in world politics, and to no 
uncertain degree in international com- 
merce. 


Important Considerations 


“Limited time prevents my going, in 
great detail, into the interesting con- 
siderations suggested by this chart, but 
let me draw your attention to the more 
important ones. 

“The one dramatic factor which 
caused these sharpest peaks on the 
chart was the tremendously accelerated 
production of capital wealth of almost 
every variety, not for investment, not 
for construction and saving, but for 
waste, the waste of war. Production 
was speeded to the highest pitch along 
many lines, most of which, so far as 
permanent national wealth goes, rep- 
resented almost total loss. Such a 
course means that to us and to gen- 
erations unborn is the task of making 
good that capital expenditure. It 
means that with such a task upon us, 
not as individual manufacturers, but as 
a nation, the tendency must be toward 
conservation and great care in buying. 

“T will speak a little later of the ef- 
fect of this condition upon our own 
industry. 

“Tt will be noticed that these highest 
peaks occur about fifty years apart and 
that the valleys are composed of two 
cycles—a cycle of declining prices and 
a cycle of rising prices. There may be 
some natural hidden cause for the 
striking, approximately equal time in- 
tervals between these wars. Perhaps it 
takes a generation to forget and an- 
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other generation to renew again the 
state of mind which makes war possi- 
ble. I hope that the momentous world 
conference, which will meet next month 
in Washington, will somehow so modify 
world consciousness as to render war 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

“Another point: It is necessary for 
us to realize that we are in a new cycle 
of business, and if we can interpret the 
period of time required for the read- 
justment following like war conditions 
in the past, this new cycle of business 
is likely to last for twenty years or 
more. It is just as well to recognize 
this early; and to recognize, too, the 
demands which such a condition of busi- 
ness will put upon us. 


Outstanding Features of Business 


“The outstanding features of busi- 
ness in a cycle of advancing prices are 
the development of production and the 
willingness to speculate. The problem 
of such a period was to have goods to 
sell and know when to sell them to the 
best advantage. These considerations 
developed some habits of doing busi- 
ness which were naturally peculiar to 
such a cycle. These have been of such 
long standing with us, having been the 
models upon which our business educa- 
tion has been based, that they seemed, 
until last year, to be fundamental. We 
expected, if we gave any thought to 
the matter at all, to live our whole 
lives according to them. 

“Now all is changed. 

“Of old, the retailer and the whole- 
saler bought in large volume, often an- 
ticipating the need of many months. 
Business might then be conducted on a 
basis of favoritism, even though -some- 
times the goods and their- value were 
unknown and_ questionable. Many 
things that are anomalies to-day were 
then possible, since excess of demand 
over supply stood back of the rise in 
prices. Blunders in management and 
buying, not only on the part of the 
jobber and retailer, but on the part of 
the manufacturer as well, were largely 
offset by the fact that if goods bought 
or manufactured were held long 
enough, they were sure to move at 
higher prices, even though of mediocre 
quality. Carrying charges on inven- 
tory tended to be offset by increased 
prices. 

“You will notice on this chart a de- 
cided shoulder on the right hand side of 
each of these peaks. The peak is sharp, 
which means that prices fell rapidly 
through a comparatively short period, 
and in each instance struck the shoul- 
der. The space between the peak and 
the shoulder is the period of liquida- 
tion. What follows is the period of re- 
adjustment in the continuation of the 
cycle of declining prices. I believe 
that in the main, business at the pres- 
ent time has gone through the period 
of liquidation, and I believe firmly, that 
we are in the beginning of a period of 
price adjustment, which will cover, not 
months, but many years. If we could 
project this curve of wholesale prices 
from its position for 1921 through all 
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its meanderings to its position for 1941, 
it would undoubtedly show many sur- 
prising features. What factors will 
cause this line to fluctuate in its down- 
ward course? My limitations, as just 
a plain human being, prevent 
answering. 

“It is difficult to arrive at an actual 
percentage of increase, either straight 
or weighted, showing the prices on 
paint and varnish products in effect to- 
day as compared with 1913. A care- 
ful computation based on such figures 
as are available, however, has pro- 
duced a result showing that on an aver- 
age the prices of paint and varnish 
manufacturers to-day are approxi- 


my 
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conviction has, to some extent, during 
this period of depression, crystallized 
into sales. 

“Thus the increase in volume neces- 
sary to justify the price reductions 
made, has been realized upon, and it 
is my opinion that the tide of business 
activity has not only definitely turned 
but that we are, perhaps more rapidly 
than we realize, coming into a period 
of real activity. 

“I feel that we have a great year 
ahead of us. It should be one of the 
most inspiring years of our business 
life. If we are to attain our goal, it 
will be packed full of the most stren- 
uous effort. But it will be a wonder- 
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Chart showing fluctuations in wholesale prices from 1810 to 1920 


elearly indicates, in relation to the fig- 
ures previously given, that the paint 
and varnish industry has taken a much 
more substantial reduction in its sell- 
ing prices, and is much closer to 1913 
in its present levels, than are the 
wholesale prices of the basic commodi- 
ties and services previously mentioned. 


A Wise Policy 


“The wisdom of the industry in 
taking its deflation when and to the 
extent it did must be evident to every- 
one. It was generally recognized, 
when prices were brought down to the 
present level, that the then existing 
volume of business did not justify the 
reduction, and that it could be compen- 
sated for only by an increase in pro- 
duction and sales. While the aggre- 
gate volume of business done by the in- 
dustry during the past eighteen months 
has been subnormal, there are many 
in the industry who believe that ‘our 
condition would have become critical 
had it not been for the education of the 
consuming public through the agency 
of the “Save the Surface” campaign— 
education which was started sufficient- 
ly in advance of the period of depres- 
sion to have matured a conviction on 
the part of many householders as to 
the necessity of protecting their prop- 
erty against attrition and decay, which 


“Let us go back to the metaphor 
with which I began. We are going into 
a fight—a fight for a definite objective, 
a fight for an objective of large pro- 
portions. We are the officers who shall 
command the troops of our industry as 
they go into action. We have a great 
cause. We have a great inspiration. 
A year from to-day, I believe we shall 
have achieved a great victory; and that 
1922 in retrospect, as we have now 
committed ourselves to it in prospect, 
will be the greatest paint and varnish 
year.” 

Most of the following sessions of the 
convention were devoted to discussions 
on trade topics having a special inter- 
est to the manufacturers of paint and 
varnish. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: 


President: Ernest T. Trigg, Phila- 
delphia. 
Zone Vice - Presidents — Eastera: 


March G. Bennett, Boston. 
Southern: R. S, Wessels, Atlanta. 


Central: R. V. Thomas, Chicago. 
Western: F. M. Brininstool, Los 
Angeles. 


Canada: George Henderson, Montreal. 
Treasurer: D. E. Breinig, New York. 





The Phonograph Season 
Has Arrived 


With the Approach 


Holidays the Talking 
Machine Grows in Popular- 
ity—The Sound-Proof 
Booth as an Aid to Sales 


phonograph departments 
from now until New Year’s. 
It’s the phonograph season. It’s 
harvest time for stores that sell mu- 
sical instruments and devices. If a 
hardware-man-‘is- en the brink of 
entering the phonograph “game” 
there is no better time for him to 
jump into it than the present. He 
will get some of the top cream which 
is always sought in the sale of goods. 
Summer’s charms are over. Ever- 
increasing coldness makes it unwise 
to spend much time out of doors. 
Firesides look mighty comfortable 
nowadays and as the _ evenings 
lengthen the interior of the house 
becomes more attractive. What 
can give more universal pleasure 
than music? The young want it for 
dancing; the old for the joy of the 
melody alone. One never needs to 
wonder what to do in order to make 
visitors feel at ease when there is 
a phonograph in the home. For 
music has a universal appeal and all 
will find joy and happiness in listen- 
ing to records, whether they be jazz 
or grand opera. 


B USINESS is bound to be good 
in 


Phonographs Are Profit-Making 


Although not handled as gener- 
ally as other new lines, phono- 
graphs have been in hardware 
stores long enough to prove their 
profit-making ability. One needs 
not wonder as to whether or not 
they can be sold by the hardware 
dealers, for the excellent reason that 
they are sold by them in scores and 
scores of towns throughout the 
country. 

The reason for this is not to be 
wondered at for what store has a 
greater appeal to the home than the 
hardware store? Home folks must 
have the hardware store in order 
to make their homes livable and 
when they visit the dealer for stoves 
or washers or cleaners or kitchen 
cutlery they represent the very 
same class of people that is inter- 
ested in phonographs. 

The John W. Brown Hardware 
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Co., Syracuse, N. Y., surprised it- 
self with its phonograph depart- 
ment. This store is owned by three 
brothers, all young men and 
hustlers. It is a neighborhood store, 
a twenty minutes’ ride from down- 
town, but it is making an aggres- 
sive effort for business and is get- 
ting it. The phonograph depart- 
ment was only a few months old 
when the representative of HArp- 
WARE AGE called. There had not 
been time, as yet, to fit up a place 
for showing the instruments, a 
part of the office being used as a 
temporary display room. 

But even the handicap of poor 
display facilities has not prevented 
the sale of a number of machines. 
This has been accomplished by very 
little effort through the medium of 
advertising. Envelope stuffers have 
been sent out in the monthly state- 
ments and have also been distrib- 
uted around on the doorsteps in the 
store’s trading territory. Responses 
to these have been excellent. The 
advertising cost has been negligible, 
not one penny, and the sale of ma- 
chines has been much better than 
the Brown brothers ever expected. 

Sales of records have also been 
good, surprisingly good. A lively 
record department attracts many 
customers and results in sales 
which aggregate a decidedly profit- 
able sum. Selling records does not 
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This attractive phonograph de- 


partment is to be found in the 
store of the J. G. De Prez Co., 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


involve a great deal of time on the 
part of the salesman in view of the 
fact that the prospective customer 
can be given an armful of discs, 
placed in a sound-proof booth and 
left to do his own choosing. Of 
course if the business is big enough 
to have a pleasant young woman in 
charge then better service can be 
given. 


Value of the Sound-Proof Booth 


The sound-proof booth is a val- 
uable asset in the selling of phono- 
graphs, in fact some authorities 
say that it is absolutely essential 
and that no big business can be 
built up without it. It is particu- 
larly desirable in hardware stores 
where the presence of a variety of 
metals results in vibrations which 
interfere with the tone of the ma- 
chine. Sound-proof booths allow a 
customer to hear a machine in 
pleasant surroundings. They per- 
mit a larger tone than is possible 
when a machine is in a big room. 
Furthermore, they make it possible 
to sell more than one customer at a 
time and to insure a certain degree 
of privacy to each. 

D. Wray DePrez of the J. G. 
DePrez Hardware Co., Shelbyville, 
Ind., is an enthusiastic believer in 
the sale of phonographs in a hard- 
ware store. His firm has sold a 
standard line of phonographs for 
years so it is not initial enthusiasm 
that causes him to say that it is a 
paying line and one which is an 
asset to the store. 

Another feature of the phono- 
graph business is that it adds an 
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enjoyable atmosphere to one’s store. 
Music appeals to every ear and 
shoppers are glad to drop in where 
they can hear a few selections. 
Make the shopper feel she is wel- 
come to come in at any time and 
play a few records. She need not 
buy. Let her relax and listen to 
the strains of some pleasing melody. 
Anything that the merchant can 
do to bring folks into the store 
more frequently is one of the ways 
to make them more frequent cus- 
tomers. If there is room a regular 
concert every afternoon would be a 
magnet which would serve to make 
your hardware store a popular spot 
in the town. 

The hardware dealer who plans 
to “sell music” need not feel that he 
should abandon the plan because he 
may have difficulty in getting one 
of the old standard lines. There 
are many other good lines on the 
market, machines that are well 
made and which are possessed of 
excellent qualities. There is no 
need to pass up the business-mak- 
ing chance because the desired line 
is tied up by some other store 
for there are many lines and many 
good ones, too, lines that can be 
sold with confidence and which will 
give service and satisfaction. 


Phonograph Business in Its Infancy 


The phonograph business is in 
its rompers, so to speak. It is in 
its infancy. Many more machines 
are to be sold than have been sold. 
There are more prospects in every 
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dealer’s community than there are 
owners. The business has grown, 
it is still growing and it has a great 
deal of growth ahead of it. 

Profits? To be sure that is im 
portant, but the phonograph line i 
one of the most profitable lines 
that a dealer can handle. The per- 
centage of profit is considerably 
greater than it is on staple hard- 
ware lines and is larger than it is 
on most of the specialties which the 
hardware man may sell. 

Phonographs are a good line and 
the present is the best time to stock 
them. 

Advertising Possibilities 

There is probably no other line of 
merchandise that the hardware 
dealer handles that will do more to 
advertise his store, his stock and his 
service as will a good line of phono- 
graphs and records. He draws all 
elements of his community into his 
store and if customers are treated in 
a way that makes an impression they 
will be everlasting boosters for his 
firm. 

The hardware store in the smaller 
communities is usually regarded as 
the leading retail establishment. It 
caters to the home, to the shop and 
to the farm. 

As a result it is a much simpler 
and advantageous matter for the 
hardware dealer in the smaller com- 
munities of the country to stock and 
sell phonographs at a _ substantial 
profit. There is so much that the 
suburban and rural merchants can 
do with: a phonograph department 
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when properly handled, that it is 
surprising they did not stock this 
line of goods long before they 
actually did. 


Publicity from Concerts 


As an example that has been tried, 
imber of dealers have arranged 
One, for instance, adver- 
it would be held in his 
phonograph department on a certain 
evening and that it would be followed 
by a dance for the young people. He 
was to get the co-operation of 
the young peoples’ clubs. On the 
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evening of the concert he had more 
people to entertain than he was able 
to accommodate comfortably. 

The results obtained in the ma- 
jority of cases where concerts were 
undertaken more than com- 
pensated the dealers who arranged 
them for the time, energy and 
money that they put into them. It is 
not difficult to conceive the impres- 


sion such an undertaking makes on 
the people of.any community where 
it is tried out. The dealer could not 
get better publicity, nor win for 
himself more friends, not alone for 
his phonograph department, but for 
every department of his business. 

The fact that more hardware deal- 
ers are continually adding phono- 
graphs and records to the lines they 
stock seems to be ample evidence 
that the line is not only profitable 
but essentially practical if given the 
same commonsense attention that 
other and more firmly established 
lines receive. 

















The Fuller Hardware Co., Park Rapids, Minn., has also solved the problem of displaying talking machines satisfactorily 











Getting the Jump on the Holiday Season 


Every Hardware Store in the Country Contains Christmas 
Gifts for Every Member of the F amily—And the Present 
Is the Time for the Dealer to Make This Fact Known 


ing and planning and saving 
up to buy her Christmas gifts 
and to spend her Christmas money. 
Display the goods that she is vague- 
ly thinking about and she will pur- 


ike housewife is already think- 


By Edith Hollick Oliver 


tion from the budget to be expended 
on gifts. In most cases it is only for 
a general fund to be expended upon 
things to be decided upon later, but 
always in the housewifely mind there 
is a strong leaning toward things 


other as they always will be. What 
they mean to mere man will be dealt 
with later. Securing a Christmas 
present of table silver by the pay- 
ment of a small initial sum now and 
the rest in time payments will ap- 

















A good display of sporting goods will 


chase many of them on time pay- 
ment and keep others in mind as 
well. 

“Thrift is common sense applied 
to spending.” Housekeeping has 
come to be taken very seriously. It 
is no longer a hit-or-miss effort to 
make money go as far as possible, 
but a regular methodical business, 
and the housewife who does not budg- 
et her money for the month or even 
longer is the exception. Christmas 
is not far away, and the thrifty 
woman is already setting aside a por- 


help solve the eternal question of what to get for the younger members of the family 


for the home—things which the 


‘ hardware dealer has. 


Some Lines Are Sure Fire 


If “the kitchen is the heart of the 
home” the dining room has an even 
more intimate and universal appeal 
to the housewife, and carving sets, 
baking dishes, casseroles, trays and 
small wares in silver plate are al- 
ways welcome. No one ever had too 
many of these. Duplicates are in 
order, and these lines have been the 
ideal present from one woman to an- 
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peal to any woman. Incidentally on 
the subject of table silver—the most 
effective displays show few articles, 
allowing each one to receive indi- 
vidual attention. The idea of ele- 
gance is paramount in such a dis- 
play, and besides the forehanded lure 
of Christmas gifts it will make many 
an immediate sale. Silver seems to 
be one of the lines which shows up 
best alone and in simple setting. 

In catching the embryo germ of 
Christmas purchasing the first es- 
sential, of course, is to have the 
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the payment of a small sum now will appeal to every woman. Why not emphasize 
this point for your mutual benefit? 
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A corner fitted up with useful things for the home will offer suggestions to both husband and wife 
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right things displayed conspicuously 
and attractively. The woman, for 
example, who has stopped to see a 
window of table silver and who comes 
in to “see about” a time purchase for 
Christmas is very receptive for other 
possibilities—if she sees them. 

Every woman is puzzled when she 
comes to buy for the men and boys 
of the family, and a good display of 
sporting goods is welcomed by her 
as the solution of many problems. 
Here are all the incomprehensible 
things which the male of the species 
likes. A few judicious questions 
from the dealer should result in as- 
certaining the nature of their fa- 
vorite sports and pastimes—whether 
they smoke, play golf, shoot, have a 
pet Henry or Rolls-Royce, or only a 
motorcycle. The small boy and his 
elder brother as well are easily dis- 
posed of with footballs, masks, etc. 
Every item in the sporting goods 
line would be acceptable to the small 
boy even if he had to keep it for 
years before he grew large enough 
to use it. 


Useful Gifts 


The slogan of “useful gifts” is a 
good one for everybody, but it is 
particularly applicable to the house- 
wife for there is an unending list of 
useful things which she desires for 
the house, and which are rarely to 
be had. 

A corner fitted up with useful 
things for the home will mean much 
to the average woman. Every item 
will suggest other things that she 
means to get for herself with her 
Christmas money. Washing and 
ironing machines or vacuum clean- 
ers and—if there is sufficient money 
—a motor to run the machines. Now 
is the time to interest her in them. 


Pretty Little Things that Women Love 


Accessories for lighting are 
among the best and most attractive 
side lines which the hardware man 
can carry, and though many of them 
are small in themselves they make 
a worth-while total. 

There is always the question of 
bulbs. It seems incredible but it is 
true that many and many a woman 
asks simply for “a bulb.” Flashlight 
and lanterns are quite as essential to 
the housewife as they are to her hus- 
band, for even now he does not have 
exclusive rights in cellar and store- 
room, and the housewife will wel- 
come a flashlight to see her jams and 
jellies. 

Shades for lamps are an ideal 
Christmas present, and the variety 
of these is so wide that everyone’s 
taste may be suited. 

Christmas tree electric lights are 
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here to stay, and in view of the fact 
that so many were sold last year it 
would be well to urge their early 
purchase. A timely suggestion which 
has proved very profitable is the use 
of these pretty little lights on the 
dining table for parties, etc., after 
they have served their original pur- 
pose on the tree. 

Every housewife who uses stain- 
less steel is enthusiastic over it, and 
everyone who has not used it is a live 
prospect. There is no better line to 
push for the holidays than stainless 
steel, for all the talking points that 
are used for the regular styles may 
be used in addition to the culminat- 
ing argument of stainlessness. 


Stainless Steel Practical 


Table knives of stainless steel are 
handsome in appearance and are also 
practical. Kitchen knives of stain- 
less steel are practical kitchen knives, 
and they remain gleaming and spot- 
less after the most strenuous en- 
counters with fruit acids. Leave a 
stainless steel knife in a cut lemon 
and its appearance when withdrawn 
will be enough to convince the most 
doubting Thomas-ina. 

Ask a hundred hardware dealers at 
random what line they consider most 
attractive to women in the hardware 
store and the verdict of a very large 
percentage would probably be in fa- 
vor of electrical table cooking uten- 
sils. From the first appearance of 
these articles they have been stocked 
—and sold—by the most conserva- 
tive dealers in the most remote 
places, and they are still stocking and 
selling them there and everywhere 
else, too. The reason is a funda- 
mental one—they are absolutely 
practical, and they perform a simple 
universal service. The electric per- 
colator, samovar or tea ‘machine, 
toaster, waffle iron, and egg boiler, 
are seen everywhere, and,make the 
ideal Christmas present. The grill 
in its varied styles combines several 
utensils on which an entire meal may 
be cooked. 

A small item, but one which makes 
itself valuable through constant use 
is the sale of the right sort of polish 
and cleanser for the utensils and the 
proper brushes and rags to use with 
it. 

The More Costly Electric Things 

Another article which will go a 
long way toward making the recipi- 
ent of a percolator satisfied is a 
brush for cleaning the tube which 
carries the hot water to the coffee 
chamber. 

A tray on which are chafing dish 
and bowls or cups or plates is a hand- 
some as well as a thoroughly prac- 
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tical gift. Another even more prac- 
tical tray set is that containing the 
coffee urn or percolator and its at- 
tendant cups, jug and sugar bow). 
There are many different styles in 
copper, brass or plate and they are 
both useful and ornamental. 


The China Closet 


American china and glassware 
have made almost incredible ad- 
vances in recent years and to-day 
they rank among the prime favorites 
of the American housewife. There 
is always a reason when anything in 
practical use becomes popular, it 
never reaches such a height through 
a fad or a passing fashion. With 
respect to American china and glass 
the reason is a simple but satisfac- 
tory one—it has been designed ac- 
cording to the demands of American 
housewives. There is a noticeable 
increase in the number of hardware 
stores which carry these lines, and a 
still greater advance in the quality 
of the lines themselves. What could 
be better to reserve for a Christmas 
gift than a pretty dinner or tea set, 
or even only the cups, or an attrac- 
tive lemonade set? 


A Few Words to the Man of the Family 


What is the man going to give his 
wife for Christmas? 


Probably the thought has not yet 
entered the man’s head, but once the 
suggestion is made he will become 
interested in carrying it out in some- 
thing which appeals to him. Prob- 
ably he will welcome the idea of get- 
ting a washing machine, an ironer, 
a vacuum cleaner, instead of some 
intensely feminine thing. There is 
latent in every man a secret impres- 
sion that he could be very clever 
with machines if he had the oppor- 
tunity—and that he can really grasp 
the technique of motors and switches 
and electrical devices instinctively. 
Far be it from a mere woman to say 
that it is perfectly safe to carry this 
impression to the operation of house- 
hold electrical devices because it 
would take a hammer to put most of 
them out of running. Granted that 
a man can turn on a switch or press 
a button with consummate skill and a 
thorough grasp of the operation, and 
if the dealer is wise he will develop 
this latent talent into the purchase 
of household machines for the wife 
which will certainly give complete 
satisfaction. 


As a matter of actual fact, where 
is the housewife who would not be 
delighted to receive any of the time 
and labor-saving devices which her 
husband picked out for her? Suggest 
it to him now. 





























EDITORIAL COMMENT 


REVIVING THE STORE CONFERENCE 


HE future of merchandising rests on a 
closer personal relationship between 
the merchant and the men behind the 
counter. 

During the war period too many merchants 
neglected the store meetings. They were too 
busy. Sales came without effort, and the value 
of conference was underestimated. As a re- 
sult salesmanship of the old practical type very 
nearly passed out of existence. | 


When the President of the United States has 
an important problem to solve he confers with 
the members of his cabinet. When a manufac- 
turer desires to institute new policies he calls 
his department heads together to discuss those 
policies. Merchandising faces problems and 
new policies to-day. Is the merchant any wiser 
or more able than the President or the big man- 
ufacturer? 

No man can sell merchandise efficiently unless 
he is possessed of the proper selling spirit. The 
merchant who expects his salesmen to break 
sales records must help to instill in them that 
selling spirit. It will not grow of its own accord. 


To the salesman the right selling method is 
best exemplified by what the merchant himself 
says or does. How is he to profit by the mer- 
chant’s ideas and inspirations if that merchant 
continues to play the part of a distant, dignified, 
all-powerful boss? How is the merchant to know 
what his employees think about the conduct of 
the business unless he meets them on a friendly 
exchange-of-ideas basis? 


Talk engenders talk and, when properly di- 
rected, is a sure means of building sales effi- 
ciency. The store meeting or conference is the 
one practical medium for properly directed ex- 


change of merchandising ideas. Why not take 
advantage of it? 

The man behind tiie counter is bound to go 
stale at times. Selling the same merchandise, 
making the same argu answering the 
Same questions, seeing the same faces day after 


day is not conducive to selling inspiration. An 
exchange of ideas and experiences with others 
is as essential as a knowledge of stock or price. 


The wise retailer will get his employees to- 
gether at least twice a month for an intimate 
talk.. He will meet them as man to man, rather 
than as merchant to clerk. He will make them 
realize that the business they are in is a pretty 
good one, after all. He will teach them to say 


’ 


“our business” and not “your business.” It is 


“our” kind of store that grows and profits. 


For several years past there has been too much 
buying by the customer and too little selling by 
the man whose business it is to sell. The remedy 
lies largely in the store conference. There the 
star salesman can be persuaded to tell how he 
added to his sales volume. The merchant can 
give his version of how certain sales should be 
handled. Each man can be given an opportunity 
to ask questions and relate experiences. 

The customer is in a new frame of mind to- 
day. He is past the Liberty Loan stage, when 
he bandied money figures in terms of billions. 
Where he once said, “All right, give me that,” 
he now says, “What will it do, and what is the 
price?” When he finally buys, a clear, concise 
sales talk, backed up by practical information, 
may be the means of changing him from a shop- 
per to a buyer. 

Get closer to your clerks. Revive the store 
conference. Discard the one-man idea. It will 
mean bigger and better business. 














WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VE- 
HICLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 17, 18, 
19, 1922. Headquarters, Coates House. 
Sessions in Century Theater. H. J. 
Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

PAciIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1922. E. E. Lucas, secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Denver, Col., Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1922. W. 
M. McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Col. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IM- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Imperial Hotel, Portland, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. E. E. Lucas, 
secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, 
Wash. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Atheneum Hall, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, . Louisville, Jan. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 1922. J. M. Stone, secre- 
tary, Sturgis. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCI- 


ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Wheeling, Jan. 31, Feb. 1, 2, 1922. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 


Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Lincoln, Jan. 31, 
Feb. 1, 2, 3, 1922. George H. Dietz, 
secretary, 414-417 Little Building, Lin- 
coln. 
IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. Ex- 
hibition at the Coliseum. A. R. Sale, 


secretary, Mason City. 


Death of Charles S. Bragg 


Charles S. Bragg, president of N. H. 
Bragg & Sons, Bangor, Me., jobbers of 
heavy hardware, iron and steel, died 
recently at the age of seventy-two. 
Mr. Bragg was very active in civic 
and association work and was at one 
time mayor of the city of Bangor. He 
was president of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association and was also 
for many years a director. At one time 
he was president of the Bangor Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The Garland Rubber Co., Marion, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The company 
has been operating for the past few 
months as a partnership and is engaged 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids; A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 

AND 
Okla- 


OKLAHOMA 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
EXHIBITION, City Auditorium, 


homa City, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 10, 1922. W. 
B. Porch, secretary-treasurer, Okla- 
homa City. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1922. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. 
Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton 
Building, Pittsburgh. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. 
LeRoy Smith, secretary, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1922. Leon 
D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul, Feb. 14, 
15, 16, 17, 1922. H. O. Roberts, secre- 
tary, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, 
Minneapolis. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Columbus, 
Feb. 14, 15, 16, 17, 1922. Headquar- 


ters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibition, Me- 
morial Hall. James B. Carson, secre- 
tary, 1001 Schwind Building, Dayton. 

MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
St. Louis, Planters Hotel, Feb. 21, 22, 





in the manufacture of rubber novelties. 
C. H. Mansfield is president and W. W. 
McQuate is secretary and treasurer. 


John Wagner Passes Away 


John Wagner, a leading hardware 
merchant of Mount Oliver, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh, died at his home last week, 
aged seventy years. Mr. Wagner was 
born in Obervell, Germany, and came 
to this country at the age of six years. 
Educated in the public schools, he later 
graduated from Duff’s College. He had 
been engaged in the hardware business 
for many years at Mount Oliver, and 
had held several local, political offices in 
that place. He was very highly re- 
garded, and did much to develop the in- 
terests of his home town. He is sur- 


vived by his widow and five sons. 
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23, 1922. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Roanoke, Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1922. Thos. B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

New York STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 


1922. Exhibition at Exposition Park. 
Headquarters and sessions at Powers 
Hotel. J. B. Foley, secretary, 412-415 


City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 
23, 1922. George A. Fiel, secretary, 10 
High Street, Boston. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 

TexAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 24, 25, 
26, 1922. Headquarters, Adolphus Ho- 
tel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 1808 Main 
Street, Dallas. 

IpAHO RETAIL HARDWARE AND Im- 
PLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Boise, week of Jan. 31, 1922, 
dates to be announced later. E. E. Lu- 
cas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mitchell, Feb. 21, 22, 23, 24, 1922. 
H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1030 Metro- 


politan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 


posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee, Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Maine Dealers Meet 


Hardware dealers of Maine held 
their first meeting since organization 
a year ago, at the Lafayette Hotel, 
Portland, Oct. 14, when the body for- 
mally entered the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. The officers 
of last year were re-elected as follows: 
Charles O. Eaton, Brunswick, presi- 
dent; John Hamlin, Bridgton, vice- 
president, and J. Donald Weston, Me- 
chanic Falls, secretary and treasurer. 
In the evening a banquet was tendered 
the officials of the New England Asso- 
ciation. The speakers included Arthur 
C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass., president 
of the New England Association, and 
George M. Gray, a director of the Na- 
tional Association and secretary of the 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. 




















Senate to Resume Consideration of Tariff 


Hearings on Agricultural Schedule Next in Order 
—Unemployment Situation Being Ironed 


Out—Guarding Child Labor 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 31, 1921. 


\ 7 ITH a reasonable probability 
that after a gruelling fight in 
the Senate the internal reve- 
nue revision bill will pass that body in 
a few days, arrangements have been 
made for the resumption of hearings 
on the tariff. This important topic, 
which has been neglected since the ad- 
journment of the hearings on Aug. 31, 
will be taken up where it was laid 
down, namely, in the middle of the ag- 
ricultural schedule. 

Of the fifteen schedules of the bill, 
hearings already concluded have cov- 
ered but four; hence it is obvious that 
if the serious work of framing the new 
bill is to be taken up at the beginning 
of the regular session in December, the 
preliminary work will have to be ex- 
pedited in a wholly unprecedented 
manner. 

Chairman Penrose, however, is a 
hustler when he makes up his mind that 
hustling is necessary. But it will not 
be surprising if the hearings on the re- 
maining eleven schedules of the tariff 
bill are compressed into two or three 
weeks, which would mean that all 
statements by interested parties must 
be short and to the point. 


New Tariff Laws by February 


The tariff leaders of the Senate are 
making much of the fact that the 
farmers’ emergency relief tariff law is 
not to be extended beyond Feb. 1. This 
is pointed out as indicating the firm in- 
tention of the majority in Congress to 
put the new general tariff law on the 
statute books before the end of Jan- 
uary. 

This is a bare possibility, but no ex- 


By W. L. Crounse 


perienced observer here believes it will 
be accomplished. It would mean little 
or no discussion in the Senate, and it 
is there that discussion is a highly 
prized prerogative. 

The unpleasant fact is also coming 
to be recognized that the majority 
leaders are badly split on the subject 
of the adoption of American valuation 
as a basis for the levying of duty on 
imported products. While the Finance 
Committee has tentatively adopted this 
plan, its corps of sixty experts who 
have been invéstigating the subject for 
the past thirty days have not yet de- 
termined that it is practicable, and it 
would not be surprising if the entire 
system should be thrown overboard, and 
a return made to the method now in 
force, which has been tested by more 
than one hundred years of practical ex- 
perience. 


Retroactive Rates Abandoned 


Taking it by and large, however, 
there seems to be little reason to believe 
that the present tariff will be displaced 
before next March. In the meantime, 
Congress has practically abandoned all 
the various schemes for putting the 
new rates into force retroactively. This 
is a fortunate circumstance as nothing 
is more demoralizing than ex post facto 
legislation. 

Many millions of dollars will be au- 
thorized for expenditure within the 
next few weeks by municipalities in an 
effort to speed construction work. and 
aid the unemployment situation, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the clearing house commit- 
tee of the unemployment conference, has 
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compiled an incomplete list from these 
reports which reveals some conspicu- 
ous examples of the hastened activi- 
ties in American municipalities to meet 
the unemployment crisis. 

Savannah, Ga., for example, reported 
that as a result of its activities there 
are scarcely 1500 residents of the city 
now out of work. Dayton, Ohio, has is- 
sued bonds aggregating $500,000 with 
which to continue public work, but no 
job will be given anyone save a resident. 
of Dayton. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Lakewood, Marion and other Ohio 
cities, according to Col. Woods, have 
created complete and effective organ- 
izations to co-operate with the Presi- 
dent’s unemployment conference. Cleve- 
land reports that all public improve- 
ments for which money is available are 
now under way, and that $5,000,000 
worth of bonds have been sold for edu- 
cational buildings, construction of which 
will begin as soon as possible. Lake- 
wood has disposed of $200,000 worth of 
bonds for paving, sewer and water- 
works construction. 


Short Day for Needy Workers 


Springfield, Mass., reports institu- 
tion of a five-hour day at 40 cents an 
hour for those who are particularly 
needy. The city is appropriating from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a month to pay for 
work of this kind. 

More than $12,000,000 investment in 
public works is under way now at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Plans for additional pub- 
lic works are being rushed, including 
$750,000 for car track improvements 
and $10,000,000 for buildings. 

Mayor Baker of Portland, Ore., has 
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informed Col. Woods that numerous 
emergency measures have been put into 
effect by his city to provide employment 
for residents “to prevent employers 
from taking advantage of conditions 
and cutting wages,” to make it unneces- 
sary for persons to “mooch” on the 
streets and to avoid. public soup 
kitchens. 


Equalizing Public Work 


“If all branches of public works in 
the United States and the construction 
work of the-public utilities could sys- 
tematically put aside financial reserves 
in prosperity to be used for improve- 
ments and extensions in bad times, the 
recurring periods of business depression 
might be avoided, or at least greatly 
decreased, and the consequent unem- 
ployment of labor would be much less 
serious and widespread.” This state- 
ment, made during the past week by 
Edward Eyre Hunt, secretary of the 
President’s conference committee on un- 
employment, has attracted much atten- 
tion throughout the country. 

“A rough calculation indicates that 
if we maintained a reserve of only 10 
per cent or our average annual con- 
struction for this purpose, we could 
almost iron out the fluctuations in em- 
ployment,” said Mr. Hunt. “The 
study of the business cycle, and its re- 
lation to unemployment, is one of the 
means by which the President’s confer- 
ence hopes to provide measures for the 
permanent relief for the heads of fami- 
lies, who find themselves periodically 
thrown out of work. 


Depression Cause of Unemploymeni 


“Unemployment on a vast scale is 
always a result of business depression. 
The problem of preventing or mitigat- 
ing unemployment is, therefore, part of 
the larger problem of preventing or 
mitigating alternations of business ac- 
tivity and stagnation. 

“The world-wide scope and the long 
succession of business crises do not 
prove that the problem of controlling 
the business cycle is hopeless. The 
business cycle is marked by peak 
periods of boom between valleys of de- 
pression and unemployment. 

“The peak periods of boom times are 
times of speculation, over-expansion, 
extravagance in living, relaxation in 
effert, wasteful expenditure in industry 
and commerce, with consequent destruc- 
tion of capital. The valleys are marked 
by business stagnation, unemployment 
and suffering. Both of these extremes 
are vicious, and the vices of the one 
beget the vices of the other. 

“It is the wastes, the miscalcula- 
tions and the maladjustments grown 
rampant during booms that make in- 
evitable the painful process of liquida- 
tion. The most hopeful way to check 
the losses and misery of depression is, 
therefore, to check the feverish ex- 
tremes of ‘prosperity.’ The best time 
to act is at a fairly early stage in the 
growth of the boom. 

“In any analysis of our productive 
processes, we can make a broad dis- 
tinction between our additions to na- 
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tional plant and equipment, such as 
houses, railroads, manufactures, and 
tools on one hand, and the consumable 
goods which we produce, on the other. 
At the present time we increase our 
activities in both of these directions at 
the same time, and in their competition 
with each other we produce our booms. 

“If all branches of our public works 
and the construction of our public 
utilities—the railways, the telephones, 
etc.—could systematically put aside 
financial reserves to be provided in 
times of prosperity for the deliberate 
purpose of improvement and expansion 
in times of depressions, we could not 
only greatly diminish the depth of de- 
pressions, but we would at the same 
time diminish the height of booms. Nor 
is this plan financially impracticable. 
Under it our plant and equipment would 
be built in times of lower costs than is 
now the case when the contractor com- 
petes with consumable goods in over- 
bidding for both material and labor.” 


Statistical Service Advocated 


Mr. Hunt advocates the formation of 
an adequate statistical service to de- 
termine three facts, volume of produc- 
tion of stocks and consumption of com- 
modities; volume of construction in 
progress throughout the nation; the ac- 
tual and not theoretical unemployment. 
This statistical service, he _ believes, 
should be authorized and carried out 
by the Federal Government. 

Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board announces his intention to meet 
the appeal of the commercial and agri- 
cultural interests of the Middle West 
with a pledge of the fullest co-opera- 
tion by the board in the development 
of new trade routes. The plans de- 
cided upon are expected to increase 
materially the shipments of goods in 
American vessels, the Middle West in- 
terests taking the stand that where 
adequate facilities are furnished the 
preference will be given to American 
over foreign vessels. 

Shipping Facilities for Middle West 

As a result of the conferences held 
with President Harding and the full 
membership of the Shipping Board, 
during the last few days, by Malcolm 
Stewart of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, chairman of the Middle 
West Merchant Marine Committee, with 
members from eleven states, and R. L. 
McKellar of the Louisville Board of 
Trade, also a member of the commit- 
tee, steps have been taken to establish 
a permanent link between the Middle 
West interests and the Shipping Board, 
with a view to the development of ship- 
ping facilities that will furnish ample 
foreign trade outlets at all times for 
the products of the interior. 

Acting at the request of Mr. Stewart, 
in pursuance of an understanding with 
Mr. Lasker, Senator Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, president of the National Merchant 
Marine Association, which has been co- 
operating in the conference with the 
Middle West interests, has appointed 
a committee, consisting of Mr. McKel- 
lar, Mr. Stewart and William Allen of 
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Washington, D. C., special representa- 
tive in Washington of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, to serve as a means 
of contact between the Shipping Board, 
the operating committee of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and the Mid- 
dle West Merchant Marine Committee. 


Lasker Pledges Co-Operation 


Upon the completion of the confer- 
ences with the Shipping Board, Chair- 
man Lasker issued the following state- 
ment addressed to Mr. Stewart, as chair- 
man of the Middle West Committee. 

“The United States Shipping Board 
is very much impressed by the presen- 
tation made by yourself and committee 
as to the needs of farmers, manufactur- 
ers, exporters and importers of the 


-Middle West in relation to the develop- 


ment of Gulf and South Atlantic ports, 
as well as Pacific and North Atlantic 
ports. We were pleased to have the 
opportunity to cover the situation with 
you, and beg to assure you that in ac- 
cord with Section 7 of the Jones Act, 
within the limitations of moneys appro- 
priated by Congress, we will heartily 
co-operate with a view to developing, 
through regular sailings of Shipping 
Board boats, the South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports in which you are particu- 
larly interested. 

“At any time where, in the judgment 
of your constituency, we are not main- 
taining a regular and dependable serv- 
ice, or fail to establish same in the ter- 
ritories indicated to meet your needs, 
we ask that you will promptly take the 
matter up with us, and pledge the full- 
est co-operation within our power to 
insure the service desired.” 

Referring to the Shipping -Board’s 
action, Mr. Stewart said: 

“This is the first organized effort at 
co-operation with the present Shipping 
Board. The outstanding encouragement 
shown by this action is that it comes 
from the great producing states of the 
interior, from which over 50 per cent 
of our products going into foreign lands 
originate. That this offer of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Middle West 
will be helpful in developing the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is evidenced by 
the cordial manner in which it has 
been received by President Harding and 
Chairman Lasker and the entire Ship- 
ping Board.” 


Fleet Corporation to Sell Surplus 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has completed its study of the surplus 
materials and supplies which were left 
over from its war activities, has had an 
inventory and appraisal made of all 
this material and has now authorized 
the removal of all restrictions placed on 
the sale of general materials and sup- 
plies. This does not include ships, 
plants, dry docks and housing and 
transportation projects, each of which 
is now being carefully analyzed with 
the view of adopting definite policies 
looking toward their disposal. 

The manager of the material sales 
division is now preparing instructions 
to the various storehouses at which 
this material is stored covering the 
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methods to be followed in conducting 
sales. The aim of the corporation has 
been to remove all restrictions and limi- 
tations which have tended to make diffi- 
cult the purchase of Government sup- 
plies by the general public, corporations, 
or others not thoroughly familiar with 
usual Government requirements. 


Cash for Small Quantities 


Each of the district directors of sales 
will be authorized to make cash sales 
of property in amounts not exceeding 
$5,000, and it is intended to make it 
just as easy to purchase from one of 
the Fleet Corporation’s stores in quan- 
tities not exceeding this amount as it is 
from the usual corner grocery store. 
Where the materials run into values 
greater than $5,000, approval by the 
manager of the material sales division, 
located in Washington, will be neces- 
sary, but the organization will be such 
as to permit immediate action on the 
purchases. 

In developing the policy of sales, the 
Fleet Corporation has made provision 
not only for sales to the public but for 
transfer to other Government depart- 
ments along the lines laid down 
by General Dawes, for in transfers 
of this character the amount of 
the sales is returned to the treas- 
ury, and, in addition, the Govern- 
ment is saved the difference between 
the sale value and the price that 
the Purchasing Department would have 
to pay if it went into the open’ market 
to meet its needs. 

The cost of the material that will be 
sold under this authority was approxi- 
mately $125,000,000 but its present ap- 
praised value is only $35,000,000. The 
Government, therefore, expects to re- 
cover only 25 cents on the dollar. 


Saving by Standardization 


“A cut of $600 in the construction 
costs of the average small house, and 
a reduction of 20 per cent in prac- 
tically all bills for plumbing equipment 
are possibilities in connection with the 
work of the new Division of Building 
and Housing recently established in the 
Department of Commerce, declared F. 
M. Feiker, special assistant to Herbert 
Hoover, in a speech delivered during 
the past week. 

Mr. Feiker said that the $600 house 
construction saving depended largely 
upon the national adoption of standard- 
ized code regulations with regard to fire 
walls. The reduction in plumbing costs 
is also a matter of standardization. 

According to a_ special committee 
which is working on the simplification 
of plumbing specifications, the existing 
rules for plumbing equipment in differ- 
ent cities and towns are now as varied 
and unsystematized as the autumn 
winds. Standardization of these local 
regulations along sound lines will make 
this reduction possible, in the opinion 
of the committee. 

Mr. Feiker also referred to the lack 
of teamwork between and among the 
various trades and industries which 
comprise the American commercial en- 
try in the race for the world’s markets. 
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He said that while American business 
men individually are probably the most 
efficient in the world, they do not seem 
to recognize and appreciate the neces- 
sity for collective efficiency if they are 
to compete on equal terms with the busi 
ness men of other countries who have 
already learned the need and devised 
methods for collective action. 
Referring to the urgent need fo: 
more and better business facts by 
American business men, Mr. Feiker 
said that as a nation we act too much 
on the opinion and too little on facts. 
He referred to the Department of Com- 
merce as the source of much of this 
information, and urged business men to 
take advantage of the department. 


Big Cement Production Figures 


The recent production and movement 
of Portland cement is considered by the 
United States Geological Survey as in- 
dicating strongly the revival of busi- 
ness in many sections, and particularly 
in the resumption of construction. The 
Survey figures show that during Sep- 
tember more than 11,300,000 barrels 
were shipped from the mills, making a 
total of 33,970,000 barrels for the third 
quarter of the calendar year, thus es- 
tablishing a record for this quarter. 
For the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1921, the shipments amounted to 74,- 
045,000 barrels, which breaks another 
record. 

Favorable operating conditions are in- 
dicated by the large September pro- 
duction of 10,027,000 barrels of fin- 
ished cement, which established a rec- 
ord for that month. The average daily 
production was greater than that of 
August, and had there been as many 
days in September as in August, the 
September production would have shown 
the larger total. Production for the 
third quarter likewise established a 
record, and for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30 the production was about 99.8 
per cent of the record quantity made 
during that period last year. 

Stocks of cement at the mills were 
drawn upon to supply demand during 
September, as is customary in the sea- 
son of active demand. At the end of 
the month stocks of finished cement at 
mills were approximately 6,953,000 
barrels, compared with 8,280,000 barrels 
at the beginning of the month. This 
is about 135,000 barrels below the aver- 
age for the month of September, 1917- 
1921. 

The production of clinker, or un- 
ground cement, in September was ap- 
proximately 9329 barrels, which was a 
record for September and for the first 
nine months of 1921. Stocks of clinker 
at the mills amounted to about 3,200,000 
barrels at the end of September. 

Whatever failures may have been 
scored by the Federal Government and 
by the states in the safeguarding of 
child workers at least one State has 
developed unique methods to protect 
her youngest wage earners, as is 
shown in a report just issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Children’s Bureau, describ- 
ing the employment system in Wiscon- 
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sin. This report is the fourth of a 
series dealing with the administration 
of child-labor laws, previous reports 
having summarized methods of admin- 
istration in Connecticut, Maryland and 
New York. 

Protection of Child Workers 


“in Wisconsin the State Industrial 
sion has control over both the 
e of employment certificates and 


the inspection of industrial establish- 


ments,” says the report. “It has gen- 
eral supervision over the officers grant- 
Ing working permits and also has sole 


authority to appoint these officers. 
“This centralized authority is 

strengthened by the commission’s power 

to interpret legislation through its own 


rules and regulations, which are legally 
binding. Moreover, the commission’s 
work of protecting children from illegal 
employment is made more effective by 


its power to bring civil action, instead 


of only criminal, for nearly all child- 
labor violations; the employer may thus 
be made to testify and to produce his 


records. 

“Children between the ages of 14 and 
17 years of age must secure permits be- 
fore they can enter industrial employ- 
ment, and are afforded special protec- 
tion in their work. This is a higher 
age limit than that prevailing in most 
states. 

“All important cities and towns in 
the State maintain vocational schools 
at which part-time attendance of all 
employed children between 14 and 17 
years of age is compulsory. The in- 
dustrial commission is represented on 
the Board for Vocational Education. 
The apprentice laws, requiring in con- 
nection with shop experience a cer- 
tain amount of formal instruction, to- 
gether with the vocational school sys- 
tem, give Wisconsin a unique oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the vocational 
training movement. 

“In spite of its many advantages, the 
Wisconsin law has several weak points, 
the most serious being that physical 
examinations’ of children entering in- 
dustry are not required; however, such 
examinations are now being made man- 
datory in the largest city, Milwaukee, 
by order of the Industrial Commission. 


This Teeth 


“The possibility of a child’s working 
without a permit is reduced to a mini- 
mum by an exceptional provision of the 
workmen’s compensation law. If @ 
child of permit age is injured while 
working without a permit or in a pro- 
hibited occupation, his employer must 
pay three times the compensation ordi- 
narily required, and he cannot protect 
himself from this additional risk 
through insurance. 

“The fear of this clause and the op- 
eration of the minimum wage law have 
resulted, the industrial commission re- 
ports, in a decrease in the number of 
employed children. The number of em- 
ployed children is likely to be decreased 
still further through the operation of 
laws passed at the 1921 session of the 
Legislature.” 


Provision Has 
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Good Season to Feature Lighting Fixtures—Ads on Guns and 
Ammunition That Brought Results—Paint and Washer Ads 


Quick Action from This Ad 
No. 1 (3 cols. x 5 in.) 


Peck & Fly, Gonzales, Tex., sent us 
this attractive outdoor ad with its 





of copy a two-day run. Mr. Taylor 
says: “Your department is a great in- 
spiration to us.” Thanks! It is our 
one aim to be of practical service to the 
hardware man in every possible way. 





1—This ad appeals to both father and son and brought results 


interesting paragraph on store policy. 
Warren Taylor, of the firm, informs us 
that the ad brought in a customer the 
very next morning who spent $35 and 
paid cash. That’s “hitting ’em quick,” 
we would say. 

The ad is well handled and it’s inter- 
esting and informing and alive with 
suggestions for the sportsman and the 
camper. The illustration ties up well 
with the text and the appeal hits both 
father and son. 

Mr. Taylor runs his advertising on a 
daily schedule, changing the copy three 
t.mes a week, thereby giving each piece 


Another Successful Gun Ad 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 


This Fall weather is surely bringing 
out a lot of gun ads for those who want 
to go gunning during the brisk days of 
bright sunshine. 

The E. P. Reed Lumber Co., Rock- 
land, Mass., sent us this ad, one of a 
series which brought gun and ammu- 
nition business. It’s an ad to delight 
the eye of the true sportsman. At- 
tractive cut, a three-word head that 
speaks volumes, and a follow-up of 
copy, that’s enough to make any sport 
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lover chuck up business and hike for 
the brown October woods. 

Then there’s a dandy cut of the re- 
peater, a brief description and a ref- 
erence to the shells sold by the store. 
Of course, we are never satisfied in 
this world, and that is the reason why 
we would have liked to have seen a 
price on the gun. Otherwise, the ad 
hits ’way up near the 100 per cent 
mark. 


Dexter Seems Dexterous 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

The Gray Hardware Co., of Co- 
shocton, Ohio, used this washer ad a 
few weeks ago, and.it strikes us as 
being a very effective announcement. 
It also shows how snappy the dealer 








A tramp through fields and woods with a 4 
good dog—the thrill of a well-placed shot—the * 
hright fall weather-—the healthful exercises 
this is the sport of carly season shooting,» 
A Winchester Shotgun with Winehester 
Leader or Repeater Shetls gives vow a hard+ 
hitting, tvenly-distributed shot pattern for 
rhe tolant’ small game. 


(et your new Winchester Shotgun now, 
Eajoy it the WHOLE season. 
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WINCHESTER MODEL 12 
Hammerions fepeaciag = “known # 
the “perfect repeater’ 
~ right fret and baingce. Hagid, smooth work 
accurat . 


© Be are you ave enaugh, Winchata nee 
E, P. REED LUMBER’ COMPANY 
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2—Another effective hunting suggestion 
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Complete with Electric 4 
Motor or for use with 
Gasoline Engine 


@ 


‘a That’s the Secret of 
Quick Washing 3 with thee | 





3—A forceful argument for washing 
machines 


can make his retail publicity through 
using the carefully thought out ads 
furnished him by his manufacturers. 
Here’s a complete presentation even 
to a diagram that shows the house- 
wife how the Dexter machine puts 
over a quick and snappy washing job. 
Down in the copy the statement is 
made that the Dexter cuts washing 
time in two. That’s a good argument, 
well put. The ad is full of informa- 
tion—suggests that the washer can be 
hooked up to electric or gas engine 














Electric 
Light 
Fixtures 


AT THE J. G, DEPREZ 

COS BIG BUSY STORE 

Our electric light fixtures will 
add beauty and charm to your 
home. We have a wonderful 
selection of electric light fix- 
tures to «uit any taste and fit 
any purse, Visit our fixture 
department and make your 
nelection 


Electric Light Fixtures at 
$1.75 and Up 











THE J. G. DEPREZ CO. 
18-20 PUBLIC SQUARE Shelbyville’s Greatest Store 





4—-Now is the time to push lighting fixtures 


HARDWARE AGE 


power—shows how clothes get double 
washing—suggests a store demonstra- 
tion. 

The reference to dirt reminds us of 
the ad of the hardware man which 
went thus: “Don’t kill your wife. Get 
the Bazoo Washer and let it do the 
dirty work.” Which serves to illus- 
trate that it pays to use carefully 
worded ads like this one of the Gray 
Hardware Co. 


Dark Evenings Make Light Ads Pay 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 


The DePrez ad appeared in the cur- 
rent issue of that breezy store paper, 


in.) 
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battle. Your lighting fixture ads, 
your adjustable lamp ads, your auto 
lamp ads—will all bring big results 
NOW—because darkness is the compell- 
ing force that makes folks think of 
light. 

This DePrez ad is a bid for a store 
Visit and the bid is made stronger by the 
$1.75 up. Surely the most modest home 
may select fixtures at the DePrez store. 

\fter the Fall Paint Jobs 
No. 5 (7% w 10 in.) 

C. Y. Schelly & Bro., Allentown, Pa., 
Sent us the current issue of “The Queen 
City Hardware News,” from which this 
page ad on Lucas paints is taken. 
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“Dep’s Pep,” published by the DePrez 
folks at Shelbyville, Ind. 

Now that Old Sol is laying down on 
the job round about 6 p. m. or there- 
abouts, it behooves the hardware man 
to take up the old gentlemen’s bur- 
den, and talk the kind of fixtures that 
will make the long indoor evenings 
bright and cheerful. 

Timeliness in advertising is half the 


5—This paint advertisement leaves nothing to the imagination 


Here is an excellent paint sympo- 
sium. The first half of the copy fur- 
nishes a lot of practical and timely 
paint suggestions, and the last half in- 
forms the reader just what items in 
Lucas paints are carried in stock. 

The entire ad laid out well, 
easy to read, and last, but not least, 
makes a perfect tie-up to the “Save the 
Surface” co-operative campaign. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Oct. 31, 1921. 
T is reported by several factory 
agents that manufacturers have 
shown considerable reluctance in 
making contracts covering the last 
quarter of the year 1921. The reason 
given is that they do not feel able to 
protect themselves from higher costs 
of raw material, and if caught under 
contract in a rising market they would 
be in an embarrassing predicament. 
This status is considered a good sign, 
indicative of a strengthening market. 
It also seems quite evident that the 
factories anticipate a steady and ever 
increasing demand. 

Jobbers report that they are pur- 
chasing somewhat heavier on the gen- 
eral line and are taking on fairly large 
stocks of winter goods. Many retailers 
have already accepted deliveries on 
snow shovels, sleds and other goods of 
like nature. There is every evidence of 
a good winter season for the hardware 
trade. 

Sleds are being displayed by numer- 
ous suburban dealers who are letting 
the public know before hand that they 
are carried in stock. 

The month of October is said by most 
jobbers and dealers to have been a 
good business month with a sales re- 
cord for the New York district that ex- 
ceeded the amount of money taken in 
for September. 

Among the more important price 
changes announced by local jobbers are 
the following: 

Large rivets were advanced 15 cents. 

Expansion lag screw shields now take 
a discount of 17 and 20 per cent. 

Curtain poles, mahogany or oak, 1% 
in., are now $3. per 100 ft. 

Coping saw blades, pin end, 6% in., 
now take a discount of 50 and 5 per 
cent. 

Tinned picture wire takes a discount 
of 70 per cent. Gre-Solvent hand soap, 
No. 25 size, is $3. per doz. cans. Glass 
easter cups take a discount of 45 per 
cent. 

Some manufacturers of fire extin- 
guishers suggest the possibility of an 
advance because of the recent slight 
increase in price announced by brass 
and copper mills. 

Spring cotters now take a discount 
of 90 and 10 per cent. Braces have 
been reduced 10 per cent. 


NEW YORK 


Local jobbers report the following 
announcements from manufacturers: 

American Crayon Co., New York, has 
announced new lower prices on crayons. 

Harmon & Dixon, New York, have 
issued new prices on sash chains. 

Elkhart Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
issued new prices on mail boxes. 

Wrightsville Hardware Co., Wrights- 
ville, Pa., has issued new prices on 
fence ratchets. 

E. C. Jenkins Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has made a reduction on glass per- 
colator tops. 

Scopo Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., has 
made a reduction of $1.50 per gross on 
sink scoops. 

Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn., 
has made reductions on cotton belting. 

Milford brand hack saw blades were 
reduced Oct. 21. 

Hardwear Tire Corporation, East 
Rutherford, N. J., has issued a new 
price list effective Oct. 10, which shows 
a substantial reduction in its line of 
tires and tubes. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southamp- 
ton, Conn., is reported to have made 
an approximate reduction of from 10 to 
15 per cent on the Pexto brace display 
and assortments, as well as on several 
of the popular Pexto braces. 


Annunciator Wire.—New prices 
which show reductions were announced 
this week by local jobbers. The demand 
for annunciator wire seldom varies to 
any great extent, but during the pres- 
ent building booms in the suburban dis- 
tricts there has been quite a demand 
for it. 

Annunciator wire, No. 16, in % Ib. coils, 
$2.24 per doz. coils; No. 17 in 1 lb. coils, 
$4.32 per doz. coils; No. 18 on spool is 36c. 
per lb. 

Automobile Accessories.—W inter 
specialties, tools and tool sets are the 
best selling automobile accessory items 
at the present time. Winter specialties 
are also receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion. With the possible exception of 
tires and tubes, there have been few 
recent changes in this line. 


Ash Sifters.—The cold weather that 
was here last week has caused in- 
creased interest on the part of retailers 
for ash sifters. Reports indicate that 


in the suburban districts many families 
have already lighted their furnaces, let- 
ting them burn for a day or two-to 
dry the house and remove the chill. 
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This has made people think of ash 
sifters, and jobbers report slightly in- 
creased sales. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Heavy steel galvanized ash sifter, rotary 
wire sieve iron brace bands, $30 per doz. 
Crated, $33 per doz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There has been no 
further information available in refer- 
ence to the rumors of advances on ma- 
chine and carriage bolts. There seems 
to be more demand or interest at least, 
for this class of goods and the market 
may well be considered as slightly 
stronger. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common carriage bolts, % by 6_ and 
smaller, 50, 10 per cent to 50, 10 and 5 per 
cent; longer and thicker, 45 and 10 per 
cent to 50 and 5 per cent. 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller, 50, 
10, 10 per cent to 60 and 5 per cent; larger 
and thicker, 50 and 10 per cent to 50, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished -hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 per cent; larger and thicker, 75 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 40-5 
per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 75 per 
cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 65 per cent; 
14/32 in., 60 per cent. 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

—— bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
cent, 

Iron rivets, 60 per cent; 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware—As October 
draws to a close, it is reported that the 
sale of builders’ hardware for the month 
has greatly exceeded September busi- 
ness in this class of goods. It will be 
remembered that two or three months 
ago builders’ hardware was the one 
dragging item in the average retailer’s 
stock. To-day it seems safe to call it 
one of the best or fastest moving items 
carried. 


solid copper 


Coffee Mills.—Fair interest is being 
shown in coffee mills. There has been 
no change in price, and stocks appear 
to be sufficient. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Coffee mill, glass hopper, metal parts, 


japanned, holds 1 Ib. coffee, $11 per doz 
re slightly different shape, $14.25 per 
Oz. 


Cotton Gloves.—Jobbers report good 
business in cotton gloves. Stocks are 
ample, and there have been no price 
changes. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Cotton gloves, white canton flannel, with 
knit cotton wrist, light, $1 per doz. pair, 
net; heavy, $1.75 per doz. pair, net. Heavy 
weight white canton flannel, cuff lined, 
with heavy stiffened material, regular style 
$1.75 per doz. pair, net; leather faced, $4 
per doz. pair, net. : 


Farming Tool Handles.—The current 
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demand for farming tool handles con- 

tinues to be rather light. Stocks are 

adequate and prices remain unchanged. 
Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $4.75 per 


doz.; 6 ft., $7.25 per doz.; hay fork handles, 
straight, 5 ft., $4 per doz.; 6 ft. $6.40 per 
doz. 


Long manure fork handles, $4.20 per doz. ; 
wooden D manure fork handle, $6.60 per 
doz. Six ft. rake handle, $5.90 per doz. 


Shank hoe handles, $2.20 per doz. 
handles, $6.75 per doz. 


Malleable D spading fork handle, $5.45 
per doz., plus 5 per cent. Wooden D spad- 
ing fork handle, $6.60 per doz. 


Bundle lots 5 per cent off. 


Galvanized Ware.—Out of town deal- 
ers report a very favorable business in 
galvanized ware. The general market 
is considerably stronger, and business 
in the city is fair. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 


Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $5.25 to 
$5.50 per 100 lb. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $2.35; 10 qt., $2.70; 
12 qt., $2.95; 14 qt., $3.30; 16 qt., $4. per doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 
2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; all per doz. 

Ice Scrapers.—Fairly good interest 
is being shown for this class of goods. 
Most orders call for future delivery. It 
is not expected that there will be any 
shortage of ice scrapers, nor does there 
seem to be any indication of price 
changes. 


Spade 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Ice scrapers, solid shank, steel blade, 
rough finish, 64% x 5% in., 4 ft. handle, $6.25 
per doz. Solid shank, extra quality, tem- 
pered steel blade, 7 x 6 in., % in. pol- 
ished and painted blue, 4 ft. handle, $7.50 
Ice scrapers, socket extra heavy, 
. deep, % in polished and 
painted blue, 4 ft. handle, $10 per doz. Ice 
scrapers, extra heavy, solid shank, double 
beaded blade, 8 x 6 in. heavy iron ferrule, 
4% ft. handle, $10.40 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—As the weather grows 
colder the demand for ice skates will 
probably increase. At present the de- 
mand is light. Stocks are sufficient, 
and prices are of course guaranteed 
until Feb. 1, 1922. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b, New York: 

Men’s and boys’ all clamp club skates, 
sizes 8 to 12 in., 91c. to $1.18. Men’s and 
boys’ all clamp hockey skates, runners cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, sizes, 9% to 
11% in., $1.24 to $1.63. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 11% in., 94c. to 
$1.48. Women’s and children’s club skates, 
russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 
11 in, polished cast steel runners, $1.15 
to $1.40. Women’s and children’s clamp 
hockey skates, $1.40. Women’s and chil- 
dren’s clamp hockey skates. russet leather 
back and strap, runners made of cast steel, 
nickel plated, $1.51 to $1.99 


Lanterns.—The present demand for 
lanterns is fairly good. Prices are 
firm and stocks appear adequate. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lantern, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 
per doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.25 per 
doz. Eureka driving, lanterns, plain lens. 
$19 per doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, 
enamel finish, $25 r doz. Imperial plat- 
form lanterns, $9.75 each. 


Levels —The demand for levels is 
holding up fairly well. Prices are un- 
changed and stocks are adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


Pocket levels, iron, 3 in., japanned, $1.72 
per doz.; 2 in. hexagon brass, nickel plated, 
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proved glass, $3.60 per doz.; same, 415 in., 
$8.20 per doz. 
Line levels, 3 in. aluminum, Ger: sil 


ver end, $5.13 per doz. 
Plumbs and Levels.—Cast iron japanned 
nickel plated trimmings, with roved 


glasses, two plumbs, 6 in., $16.32 per 
same, 24 in., $31.60. 

Steel Levels.—Co'd rolled _ steel 
japanned, 1 plumb and two levels, 
$19,38 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—The market is strength- 
ening and the big buyers are buying oc 
easionally. Because of an advancing 
seed market, sellers in general seem to 
have decided to take a smaller margin 
of profit, as the current quotations will 
show. 


Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in car lots, 70c. to 72c,. per 
gal.; less than car lots, but more than 5 
bbl.. 73c. to 75c. per gal.; single bbl. lots 


is 76c. to 78c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. 
extra per gal. and double boiled oil is 3c. 
extra per gal. Oil in half bbl, lots is ic. 
extra per gal. : 


Nails.—The report of price cutting 
is again heard this week, but the prices 
quoted here represent the prices offered 
in the New York market. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.50 to $3.70, base, per keg. 

Cut nails, $4.25 to $4.45, base, per keg. 

Coated nails, $2 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and brads, 75-10 to 80 per cent. 

Naval Stores.—There is considerable 
talk in the local naval stores market 
about increases in spirits of turpentine. 
There is not much movement in rosins, 
and the demand for tar is very light. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.0.b. New York: 

Turpentine is 8c. higher at 82c. to 84c. 
per gal. : 

Rosin is being ws" B and D grades at 


$5.45; E grade, 50; F grade, $5.55; G 
grade, $5.60: H_ grade, 5.65; grade 
$5.75; K grade, $6.10; M grade, $6.50; N 
grade, $6.75; WG grade, $7, and WW. 
7.25. 

Rosin oils are quoted at 35c. for first 
run; 37c. for second run and 44c. for third 
run. 

Tar-pitch in bbl., 200 Ib., $6.50. 


Rope and Twine.—A strong demand 
for twine continues. There is not much 
movement, however, in the local rope 
market. Good orders are received oc- 
casionally, but the general run of busi- 
ness calls only for small quantities. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 1i7c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, l4c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 13c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
lle. per Ib. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c, to lic. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25\4c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 


Screws.—A fairly consistent demand 
for screws. Stocks are ample at the 
prices given. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wood Screws.—F lat head, bright, 774-20 
per cent; flat head, galvanized, 6214-20 per 
cent; round head, blued, 75-20 per cent; 
round head, nickeled, 65-20 per cent; round 
head, brass, 70-20 per cent; flat head, 
brass, 72%4-20 per cent; round head, brass 
nickeled, 65-20 per cent. 

Machine Screws.—lIron, flat and round, 
80-10 per cent; brass, flat and round, 75 
per cent. 

Cap screws, 75 per cent. 

Set screws, 75-5 per cent. 

Sporting Goods.—The general sport- 
ing goods line is receiving fair atten- 
tion. Dealers: are showing increased 
interest in football goods and other 
equipment for cold weather sports. 
Stocks are sufficient, and prices appear 
consistent, 


Sleds—Jobbers report that during 
the past week the sale of sleds took a 
noticeable jump, and as _ mentioned 
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earlier in this report, many dealers have 
already been displaying sleds to the 
public. Perhaps this is brought about 
by the persistent newspaper forecasts 
of cold weather with plenty of snow. 
Prices are not expected to change, and 
ocks seem ample. 
bers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 


ble Flyer sleds No. i, 38 in. long, 12 


6 in. high, $4.50 each; No. 2, 42 in, 


n. wide, 6 in. nigh, $5 each; No. 3, 
ng, 14 in. wide, 7% in. high, $6.50 
4, 52 in. long, 14 in. wide, 7% in. 


Nn ich 
ti wid 
in. long 
No 5 


Junior Racer, 49 in. long, 12 
th. high, $5.50 each: Racer, 57 
n. wide, 7% in. high, $6.75 each; 


— 7) long, 16 in. wide, 8 in. high, 
hsp ‘ach. No, 4, with one pair of foot 
rests, $7 No. 5, with two pair of foot 
rests, $11 

Stove Pipes and Elbows.—The de- 
mand for stove pipes and elbows is 
keeping up at a satisfactory rate. 
Jobbers seem to have sufficient stock. 

Jobbers’ qui I ».b. New York: 

Stove pipe, | ron, No, 28 gage; 12 
lengths to a bu { $1.60; 4% in., 
$1.70; 5 im., $1.80: 51% i 10; 6 in., $2.25 
each per doz. lengths 

Elbows, black iron N ‘8 gage, 12 
lengths to a bundle, 4 1.60; 4% in., 
$1.70: 5 in., $1.80; 5% in 10; 6 in., $2.25 


each per bundle of 12 lengths. 

Tree Holders——Reports indicate that 
tree holders are moving fairly well 
from the jobber to retailer. It is, of 
course, too early for the public to buy 
holders to any great extent, but many 
dealers are preparing themselves for 
a good Christmas demand, and so are 
sending in fairly good orders. Prices 
are firm and stocks seem to be ample. 

Cast iron tree stands, japanned, striped 
with gold bronze, 2 in. opening, $10 per 


doz. net; 3 in. opening, $16.75 per doz, net: 
“Gem" tree stand, $5.75 per doz. 





Toys.—Satisfaction is expressed by 
both wholesaler and retailer in the pres- 
ent toy market. There is a fairly ac- 
tive demand apparent, and stocks are 
adequate, prices in general being 
steady. 


Window Glass.—The demand for 
window glass is good, although it has 
not increased greatly the past week, 
as there was but little more glass sold 
during the month of October than for 
September. Stocks are adequate, and 
prices are unchanged. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

B single window glass, 82 per cent dis- 
count. 

B double glass, 85 per cént discount. 

A double and single glass, 82 per cent. 

Wire Goods.—At the time HARDWARE 
AGE goes to press, it was impossible to 
obtain the latest price on wire cloth out 
of New York stocks. Reports indicate 
that the base price for No. 12 mesh 
will be $2.10 effective until Jan. 1, 1922. 
Full data will probably be available 
next week. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b, New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing. factory shipment, 50 and 5 per cent. 
from New York stock, 45 per cent. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, fac- 
tory shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3, $4.77', 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4, $5 per 100 sq. ft 

P. S.—Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., 
Boston, Mass., announce that it is again 
making second quality rivets, to be fur- 
nished to the trade. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 12. 


HE threat of a general railway 

strike has had a tendency to retard 
business, as buyers fear that their ship- 
ments might become tied up in the 
event of a strike. Local jobbers state 
that all orders for future goods have 
been shipped, but current orders for the 
last ten days have been very light. 
However, a number of hopeful features 
have developed during the past week. 
The steel company has revised prices on 
steel rails for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing business. Lower freight rates on 
grains and other commodities ‘are in 
sight. 

In checking up prices with the local 
jobbers we find very few changes, which 
shows that the adjustment period is 
about over. Surplus stocks haye been 
worked off and jobbers will be forced 
into the market, very shortly, for a 
large volume of merchandise. 

Sales for the past few days have 
been confined to toys, cutlery and holi- 
day goods. Such items as stove boards, 
stove pipe, stoves, oil heaters and 
weather strips have been moving slow- 
ly, owing to the unusually mild weather. 

The money situation is somewhat 
easier, and long lines of credit which 


have been out are gradually being 
liquidated. 
Automobile Accessories.—The open 


weather which has permitted the steady 
use of cars and trucks has made it pos- 
sible for a fair demand for automobile 
accessories. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Reliable jacks, No. 46, $3 each, 
$34 per doz.; De Luxe long handled stand- 
ard jacks, $6.25 each; No. 1 standard jacks, 
$2.15 each; twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each; Simplex jacks, No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart hand horns, $4 each; Weed chains, 
30 x 3%, $5 per pair, with 25 per cent off in 
lots of one dozen pairs and 33% per cent 
off in lots of more than one dozen pairs; 
tid-O-Skid chains, $2 to $2.65 per pair; 
inner tubes, red, 30 x 314, $2.50 each; gray 
tubes, 30 x 3%, $2.05 each: Lyon bumpers, 
$10.25 each; Bethlehem spark plugs, in lots 
of 100, special type, 43c. each; Mica type, 
3ethlehem spark plugs, 74c. each; Standard 
porcelain Bethlehem plugs, 55c. each; Her- 
cules Giant plugs, 55c. to 60c. each; Hercu- 
les Junior plugs, 27c. to 35c. each; Hel-Fi 
standard plugs, 27c. to 35c,. each; Hel-Fi 
tractor plugs, 83c. each. A. C. Cico plugs, 
48c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 70c. to 78c. each; 
United plugs, junior, 40c. each; Champion X 
plugs, 50c. each; Champion O plugs, 50c. 
each; Champion Heavy Duty plugs, 57c. 
each, 

Axes.—There has been no change 
since last week’s report. The demand is 
only fair. 


We quote fiom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: First quality single bitted unhan- 
dled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., $14.50 base; good 
quality black unhandled axes, same weight, 
$13.50 base; single bitted handled axes, 
$16.50 to $22 per doz. 


Alarm Clocks.—Sales on alarm clocks 
are good. Jobbers have ample stocks 


on hand to meet all requirements. 
Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: America, 13.08 doz. lots, case, 
$12.48 doz.; Blue Bird, $15 doz. lots, case, 
$14.16 doz.; Bunkie, $25.56 doz. lots, case, 
$24.60 doz.; Lookout, $16.08 doz. lots, case, 
$15.48 doz.; Sleepmeter, $17.52 doz. lots, 


case, $16.92 doz. 
Bicycles and Tires.—The new prices, 
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issued some time ago, resulted in the 
booking of a few orders, but business is 
not particularly active in this line. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Great improve- 
ment has been noted in builders’ hard- 
ware during the past ten days. The 
building of many bungalows and small 
apartment buildings has stimulated the 
demand. It is noticeable, however, that 
the sales of the cheaper grade of hard- 
ware predominate. There have been no 
changes in prices. 

Cotton Gloves.—Sales on _ cotton 
gloves and mittens have been extreme- 
ly satisfactory, especially on husk- 
ing mittens. No changes in prices have 
been recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Six oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.20 
doz.: 8 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.45 doz.; 10 
oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.80 doz.; 8 oz. 
plain husking mittens, $1.15 doz. pairs. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Normal 
sales are reported with present prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Standard sizes and packages, 50 
per cent discount. 

Chains. — The demand _ continues 
steady and prices are the same as when 
last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Proof coil chains, 1 in., base, $8.50 
per 100 1b.; standard coil chains, 50 per 
cent off list; No. 00, 4% ft. electric welded 
chain cow ties, $2.75 doz. 


Cutlery.—The cutlery department is 
apparently the busy department at the 
present time as far as sales. are con- 
cerned. Carvers and silverware are 
moving in excellent volume. 

Cooking Utensils—Sales on alumi- 
num ware and roasters are all that 
could be expected. Dealers who did not 
stock up earlier in the season are now 
coming into the market for roasters. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Although prices on galvanized sheets 
have advanced jobbers are still holding 
to the old prices which are considered 
low in view of the present cost of raw 
material. Sales are reported to be 
fair. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5-in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
corrugated 3-in. conductor elbows, $1.55 doz. 

Files.—There have been no price 
changes since last reported. Sales are 
quite satisfactory. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off 
list; Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off 


list; Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Flint Paper and Cloth.—The market 
is not particularly active, but is all that 
could be expected under present condi- 
tions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, 
$4.50 per ream; first quality emery cloth, 
No. 0, $27 per ream. 

Galvanized Ware.—Two manufactur- 
ers of galvanized ware have advanced 
prices 5 per cent but local jobbers con- 
tinue to accept orders at the old prices. 
The sales have improved. 


Glass.—An improvement in the sales 
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of glass has been noted during the past 
week. Prices continue to be firm. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Single strength 
per cent off; single strength B, all si 
per cent off; double strength A, all siz 
per cent off: double strength B, all sizes, 53 
per cent off; putty in 100-lb, kits, $4.75 
commercial putty, $4.10; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz., 75c. 

Guns and Ammunition.—A good vol- 
ume of business has been reported. 
Naturally with the hunting season and 
the holidays approaching, the demana 
for this class of goods is heavy. 

Hatchets.—Prices on hatchets appear 
firm, but the demand is only fair. 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.) 
A, all sizes, 1 
zes, 1 


8, 83 








We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.) 
Chicago: Size 2 extra quality broad hatchet 
$19 doz.; Competitive grades, $13 doz 


warranted shingling hatchets, $14.35 doz 
Competitive forged shingling hatchets, $5.50 
doz. 


Hammers.—Sales on hammers are ex- 
tremely satisfactory. With the number 
of carpenters at work, there is a demand 


for the high priced hammers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers. $13.50 per doz.; Competitive forged 
nail hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast 
steel hammers, $4 per doz: 


Hickory Handles.—The prices are un- 
changed and orders are coming in in in- 
creasing volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
doz.; No. 2, $2.50 doz.; finest selection sec- 
ond growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special 
white second growth hickory, $5 doz.; No. 
1 hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz. ; 
second growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hose.—There has been no change in 
the situation since last reported. Or- 
ders for future deliveries are coming in 
slowly. Manufacturers are making up 
a good supply for next year’s require- 
ments. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good qual- 
ity, 13%4c.; %-in. 3-ply good quality duck 
hose, 1344c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality duck 
hose, 16c.; %-in. 5-ply multiple. hose, 104c. 


Lawn Mowers.—Manufacturers have 
issued new prices which show material 
declines. Orders are being booked for 
spring delivery. 

Lanterns.—With the dark months ap- 
proaching, the sales on lanterns are nat- 
urally heavy at this season of the year. 
Stocks are good and prices remain un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$9.50 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $14.50 per doz.; with large founts, 
$16 per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $9.50 
per doz. ; Competition lanterns, No. 6 tubu- 
lar, $7.80 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Orders for future deliv- 
ery are coming in in satisfactory num- 
bers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: North Star aluminum finish racer 
or hockey for men and women, $9 pair; 
North Star nickel finish racer or hockey for 
men or women, $10.25 pair; key clamp 
rocker, steel runners, bright finish, 90c. pair: 
key clamp rocker, steel runners, nickel fin- 
ish, $1.15 pair; key clamp hockey, polished 
cast steel runners, $1.20 pair; key clamp 
hockey, carbon steel runners, $1.60 pair: 
halt key clamp rockers for women and girls, 
$1.10 pair; half key clamp hockey for 
women and girls, $1.51 pair. 


Nuts and Bolts,— While there have: 
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been no changes in prices since last re- 


ported, the market remains very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 50-10 per 
cent on list; small carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 50-5 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, 60-10 
per cent off list; all stove bolts, 75-10 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 60 per cent off 
list. 

Nails.—The demand continues to be 
very steady with no indication of a 
price change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.65 per keg 
base. 


Paints and Oils.—There has been a 
revision in the price of linseed oil, but 
as a whole the market is steady. Sales 
are all that could be expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil in barrel lots, 76c. 
gal.; in five barrel lots, 72c. gal.; boiled 
linseed oil, in barrel lots, 78c, gal.; in five 
barrel lots, 74c. gal.; strictly pure turpen- 
tine, 87c. gal.; denatured alcohol in barrels, 
48c. gal.; pure white lead in 100 Ib. kegs, 
12\c, lb.; dry paste, 7c. lb.; white shellac, 
$3.25 gal.; orange shellac, $3 gal.: English 
Venetian red, $3.75 to $8.25 per 100 Ib. 

Roller Skates.—Good orders are com- 
ing in for fall and winter months, and 
there is always a good demand for these 
items for the Christmas trade. The re- 
cent reductions have stimulated the 
business considerably. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.85 pair; girls’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.95 pair: Juvenile plain bearing with 
strap, 72c. pair; Juvenile plain bearing 
with clamp, 80c, pair. 

Rope.—Prices on rope are the same 
as last reported and sales are good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 16%4c. to 17\%4c. Ib. base; 
No. 2 manila rope, l5dc. to 15%%c. 1b.; so- 
called hardware grade manila rope, 11%c. 
lb.; No, 1 sisal rope, highest quality stand- 
ard brands, 12\%c. to 13%c. lb. base; No. 2 
sisal rope, standard brands, lic, to 11%c. 
lb. base. 

Spades and Shovels.—A satisfactory 
volume of business has been done on 
spades, shovels and furnace scoops. 

Stoves.—There has been a falling off 
in the sale of stoves during the past 
ten days owing to the warm weather. 

Stove Pipe.—Prices are the same as 
when last reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $10.50: 30 gage, 
$11.50: 28 gage, $13.70; 26 gage, $16.40; 


6-in. elbows, 30 gage, $1.25; 28 gage, $1.45; 


26 gage, $1.70 per doz. 

Singletrees.—These are in good de- 
mand with prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: 34-in. strap and .varnished single- 
trees, $9 doz.; 48-in, doubletrees, $12 doz. ; 
4(0-in. neckyokes, $11.50 doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Prices are 
the same as when last reported. The 
demand, however, is only fair. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $19 per 
100 Ilb.; Medium 45-55 solder, $18 per 100 
Ib.; Tinners 40-60 solder, $17 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ilb.; 
standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sledges, Mauls and Wedges.—Sales in 
the lumbering district on these items 
are reported to be excellent. Jobbers’ 
stocks are good. 


_,We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 
16 lb., $10 per 100 1Ib.; wood chopping 
mauls, 5 to 8 Ib., $13 per 100 Ib.; common 
fluted wedges, 3 to 6 lb., $7.50 per 100 Ib. 


Sash Weights.— Sash weiglits have 
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started to move in good volume. Prices 
remain unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Ton lots, $37.50 per ton; small 
lots, $40 per ton; stock shipments, $42.5 


per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—Sales are only fair, and 
present prices appear to be firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
per 100 Ib.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 
100 Ib. 

Stove Boards.— There has been no 
change in the situation since last re- 
ported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Crystal wood lined square boards, 
26-in.. $14.45 doz.; 28-in., $16.95 doz.: 30- 
in., $19 doz.; Crystal paper lined stove 
boards, square, 26-in., $8.15 doz.; 28-in., 
$9.10 doz.; 30-in., $10.80 doz. 

Sash Cord.— Even at the advanced 
prices sales have improved. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 


Screws.—Business is reported to be 
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normal and stocks are sufficient to take 
care of all requirements, 
We 






\ quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws ly, -2 
per cent off list; round head blued, 75-{ 
per cent off list; flat head brass, 72%-: 

* cent off list; round head brass, 70-20 


per cent off list 

Toys. — Sales on toys for Christmas 
trade are extremely satisfactory. Deal- 
ers who did not stock up earlier in the 
Season are coming into the market now 
for their requirements. 

Wire Goods. — While new prices on 
black wire cloth have not been an- 
nounced they are expected to be out 


within the next few weeks. Future or- 
ders for poultry netting are being 
booked, and sales as a whole are quite 
satisfactory. 

: We qu jobbers’ stocks, f o.b. 
Chicago 8 1 annealed wire, $3.35 
per 100 Ib tlvar d barbed wire, $4.30 
per 100 Ib ! black painted wire 
cloth, $2.50 yx poultry netting, 
oo per cent off vanized after. weaving, 
20 per cent off; \ ht spool galvan- 
ized cattle wire, 1 190 lb.: 80 rod 
spool gaivanized ho ‘ S5 per spool ; 
No. 8 galvanized plai: >» per 100 Ib. 


BOSTON 


Office of HARDWARE AGE 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Oct. 29, 1921. 

=. from the standpoint of 

volume of sales, will turn out much 
better than the average retail and 
wholesale hardware dealer  antici- 
pated earlier in the month. In- 
dustries in a great many of the 
smaller New England towns have 
started up recently, which means 
that people living in such places have 
more money to spend. In the large 
cities business usually expands at this 
season of the year, and 1921 is proving 
no exception. The character of the in- 
dividual order placed by the average 
retail dealer with the jobber has not 
changed greatly, however. Buying is 
still cautious and confined largely to 
absolute wants, and there is compara- 
tively little purchasing for future re- 
quirements. But the retail dealer is 
buying more frequently than he did a 
month or two back because he, in turn, 
is ringing up more cash sales each day. 
This cautious buying has been going on 
for months and general business condi- 
tions throughout New England do not 
suggest any radical change in this buy- 
ing power. 

The volume of retail and wholesale 
sales, nevertheless, is on the increase. 
Jobbers, like retail dealers, are not 
anticipating requirements much more 
than a month or two except in special 
instances. Hardware manufacturers in 
New England, in a large number of 
instances, are slowly but surely increas- 
ing operations. The general hardware 
situation therefore appears healthy, 
even though consumption could be much 
better. Were it not that many uncer- 
tainties remain in the national indus- 
trial life, the hardware business might 
be even more encouraging. 

While people are perhaps spending 
more money than they were a month or 
two ago because of the improvement in 


working conditions, they are less in- 
clined to go in for luxuries. Manufac- 
turers inform us that pianos, upon 
which partial payments were made in 
the prosperous days of the past two or 
three years, are now being returned to 
them. The peak in the demand for silk 
shirts was passed some time ago. Some 
of the articles carried in hardware 
stores might be termed luxuries, but 
only comparatively few. Hardware, 
generally speaking, represents some- 
thing more substantial and fundamental 
than silk shirts and pianos. And, as 
the general public is largely confining 
purchases to substantial and funda- 
mental articles, the movement of hard- 
ware naturally grows each week. 

The price situation can still be classi- 
fied as one of the remaining uncertain 
elements. The rank and file of retail 
hardware dealers are still of the opinion 
that prices on,a very large number of 
hardware items are more likely to de- 
cline than advance. This feeling prob- 
ably is founded more or less on senti- 
ment among customers. The old say- 
ing “it’s hard to sell goods on a falling 
market” still holds good.* It is a diffi- 
cult matter to convince the general run 
of retail hardware dealers that it is 
time to buy when he thinks prices are 
going lower and when prices actually 
are falling. Few, if any, believe there 
will be a radical slump in values. In- 
stead, the process of readjustment will 
be slow, orderly and without serious 
consequences to those retail houses that 
have worried along so far. Talk of a 
railroad strike, and the possibilities of 
lower express rates following a cut in 
freight rates also have had their bear- 
ing on the demand for hardware since 
the last report. 


Automobile Accessories.—A fairly 
general reduction in prices on the 
Weaver line of garage equipment is 
noted. Arbor presses, for instance, de- 
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clined from $90 to $80 each, and many 
other items in the line dropped in pro- 
portion. One line of jacks has been 
reduced approximately 10 per cent, and 
other changes, largely of little impor- 
tance have been made by automobile ac- 
cessories manufacturers. In fact, no 
real radical price changes are reported, 
but whenever there is a change it al- 
most always is downward, which, of 
course is in keeping with quotations on 
pleasure cars. The demand for acces- 
sories appears to be tapering off, yet 
a considerable business, measured in 
dollars and cents, is closed each week. 


Blacksmiths’ Supplies.—With the ap- 
proach of the time when we might ex- 
pect snow and “bad going” comes a 
slight improvement in the demand for 
horseshoes and other blacksmiths’ sup- 
plies. Business is by no means brisk 
inasmuch as consumers are not stocking 
up, but are rather continuing confining 
themselves to their immediate require- 
ments. Prices, as quoted in this de- 
partment, apparently are steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Anvils.—Standard makes, 20c. per Ib. 

Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and one- 
jece, under 2%-in., 13c. per Ib.; square 
Bea. drawn bed and one- piece, 2%-in. and 
8-in., 14c. per Ib. 

Horseshoes.—We quote from jobbers’ 
stocks: Standard makes in 100-lb, kegs to 
dealers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
oints, $7 per keg base. Base prices are 
or No. 2 or larger. To Connecticut black- 
smiths and consumers the base price is 
$6.75 per 100 lb. keg. No freight is allowed 
on store shipments. 

Fancy Shoes.—Side weight, $11.50 per 
keg; track side weights, $11.75; toe weights, 
$10.25; steel shoes, $8.75; toe creased, $7.25; 
side wear, $9.25; calked, 99.25; extra light 
calked, $9.75; iron countersunk, $7.75; steel 
countersunk, $9.50; tips, $8.75; light driv- 
ing, $8.75; featherweights, $8.75; ali as- 
sorted shoes, 50c. per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2 per box; 
ae $2.25; blunt heel, $2.25; sharp heel, 


Bolts and Nuts.—The outstanding 
feature of the market is the buying of 
machine bolts, %-in. and smaller, by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. It al- 
ready has purchased two lots of close 
to 50,000 each, and it is understood its 
total business will exceed 100,000. 
Otherwise the demand for bolts and 
nuts is running along about as it has 
been for some time. More or less talk 
is going the rounds regarding an im- 
pending advance in mill quotations, but 
none of the jobbers appear to have any 
definite information on the subject. It 
is reported the mills are not making 
money on the present basis of prices 
and this information has been thor- 
oughly circulated in hardware markets. 
Talk of higher prices presumably is 
based on this information alone. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 60 per cent discount; 
larger and longer, 50, 10 and 5 per cent dis- 
count, with C T D nuts, 50 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, 10 per cent discount; com- 
mon carriage bolts, small, 50 and 10 per 
cent discount; large, 50 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; stove bolts, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; bolt ends, 50, 10 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; tire bolts, 60 per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P square, blanks, 92.50 per 100 
Ib.; tapped, $2.25; C P C and T square, 


blank, $2.50; tapped, $2; semi-finished hexa- 
‘on nuts, 7¥-in. and smaller, 75 per cent 
iscount; larger, 70 per cent discount; 
finished case hardened nuts, 60 and 10 per 
cent discount; machine screws, nuts, iron, 
list; machine screws, nuts, brass, 25 per 
cent discount. 
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Barn Door Rail.—A further reduction 
in the price of barn door rail is recorded, 
the market now being 6 cents per foot. 


Clippers.—The Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co. is out with a new price on its 
ball bearing horse clipping machines 
and sheep shearing machines. On this 
market there is only an occasional call 
for these machines, but stocks are small 
consequently the revision in prices will 
not be felt much by the trade. There is 
a moderate demand for hair clippers 
and considerable competition. On most 
lines, however, prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hair 
clippers. Chicago flexible shaft, A-1, 90c. 
each; Khedive, $1; Success, No. 1, $1. 50; No. 
0, $1.65; No. 00, $1. 88; Capital, No. :. $2.35; 
No. 0, $2.50; Bay state, No. 1, $2.75; 
Hilton, No. 00, $1.50. 

Horse Clippers.—Chicago Flexible Shaft, 
ba'l bearing, hand power machines, No. 1, 
yi2 each. Discount 25 per cent. 

Sheep Clippers.—Chicago Flexible Shaft 
power sheep shearing machines, $18.50 each. 
Discount 25 per cent. 

Clocks.—Judging from the character 
of sales reported by local jobbing 
houses, the general public has made up 
its mind it is not necessary to buy a 
German clock in order to get a good 
one at a very reasonable price. Ameri- 
can manufacturers have met foreign 
competition successfully by placing on 
the market an excellent product that 
jobs out at 98 cents each in less than 
case lots and at 90 cents each in case 
or lots of fifty. As a result there has 
been an appreciable increase in the 
movement of American made _ stock, 
shelf hardware jobbers reporting Oc- 
tober sales as larger than for any pre- 
vious month in a long time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Alarm.—Waterbury, Call, in less than 
dozen lots, $1.20 each; in dozen lots, $1.13; 
in cases of forty-eight, $1.09. Sleepmeter, 
less than dozen, $1.57; dozen, $1.53; Crt 
$1.47. Lookout, less than dozen, $1.4 
dozen, $1.39; case, $1.34; Bunkie, less ses 


dozen, $2.22: dozen, $2. 18; case, $2.14. Bingo, 
$033. than dozen, $2. 48; ‘dozen, $2.48; case, 


Alarm.—Waterbury, Call, in less than 
dozen lots, $1.50; in dozen lots, $1.36; in 
cases containing fifty clocks, $1.29 each. 
Vigilant, white dial, $1.88; radium dial, 
$2.56. Daybreak, $2.13. Turnout, radium 
dial, $2.19. Cyclone, 92.91. 

Aiarm.—New Haven, Tattoo/ $2.25 each; 
oval brass or silver plated, $2.90. 

Wood time clocks, $3 to $4.50 each. 

Coaster Wagons.—About a month 
ago it was generally felt among job- 
bers that retail dealers were taking 
hold of coaster wagons more freely. 
Whatever spurt in buying there was 
appears to have quieted down. To be 
sure more or less stock is moving from 
day to day, but there is no snap to busi- 
ness. 

We quote from jonpers, stocks: Coaster 


wagons, ‘ye line. 2A, $44 'e doz., 
net; No. $62. i No. ‘14, $69. 34; No. 15, 
$76. 67; No. ae $86.67. From direct factory, 


prices range about 10 per cent less. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—No falling 
off in the demand for glass cooking 
ware has been reported and manufac- 
turers are still several weeks behind on 
orders with little prospect of catching 
up before the holidays. 


Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery in 
general appears to be improving, but it 
is confined very largely to the imme- 
diate wants of the retail dealer. There 
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is no worth-while buying in anticipa- 
tion of Christmas wants. The demand 
for practically all kinds and styles of 
safety razors is satisfactory, all things 
considered. Old style razors have lost 
little if any of their popularity among 
American shavers. Scissors and shears, 
especially those selling on cards, are in 
slightly larger demand. American 
producers, in at least a few instances, 
are putting out so-called job lots, which 
measure up to public demands and these 
are being jobbed out to retailers at at- 
tractive prices. This class of stock 
offerings apparently has not detracted 
from high class merchandise for which 
there is a growing call. There is a fair 
demand for carvers, but business lacks 
snap. The market on bread knives, 
slicers and the like is virtually dead. 
Stainless steel knives and forks of all 
descriptions are growing in popular 
fancy, if local sales can be taken as an 
indication. 


Electrical Goods.—Each day shows 
a growing demand for the various kinds 
of electrical goods offered on this mar- 
ket. Irons and toasters are the most 
active items in this department at the 
present time. The growth of the elec- 
trical goods business, especially in the 
retail hardware field during the past 
few years has been remarkable. It is 
all the more unusual in view of the fact 
that quite a number of the retail deal- 
ers do not push sales because they meet 
competition from electric lighting com- 
panies. Such competition, however, 
should not be considered serious when 
comparison is made with stock usually 
handled by the hardware dealer and the 
electric company. Those hardware 
dealers who more or less specialize in 
electrical goods have become convinced 
of their growing popularity as gifts, not 
only in the holiday season, but for wed- 
ding and birthday purposes. They also 
realize we live in a mechanical age and 
that the natural tendency of people in 
general is to purchase everything pos- 
sible that lightens household work. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lrons.—Hot point, 30 per cent discount; 
Damanco, in lots of five or more, $3.35 each; 
in lots of less than five, $3.50 each; Shel- 
don, $3.25 net, each; Universal, nickel 
pated, No. 901, $7.50 each; No. 902, $6.75; 
No. 905, $6.75; No. 768, $8.75; No. 9021, 
$6.50; No. 9023, $6.25; No. 9051, $8. Dis- 
count, 30 per cent; 12 pleces or more, 30-5 
per cent; 24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. 

Heaters.—Hot point, 30 per cent discount; 
Universal, No. 9952, sunburst type, $11.50 
list; discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal. No. 9166, 
nickel, $22.50; copper, $24; silver, $26.50 
each; No. 9169, nickel, $25; copper, $26.50; 
silver, $29; No. 159, $2.50 each, net. Dis- 
count, 30 per cent; 12 pieces or more, 30-5; 
24 pieces or more, 30-7% per cent. z 

Toasters.—Universal, nickel, No. 945, 
$7.50 each; No. 946, $96.75. Discounts same 
as on other goods. Reverso, $5.75, net, 
each; Star, $3.76, net, each. 

Grills.—Universal, nickel, No. 984, $12.50 
each; No. 982, $11.50. Discounts same as 
on other go x 

Heat Pads.—Universal, nickel, No. 9949, 
$10.75 each. Discounts same as on other 
goods. 

Curling trons.—Universal, nickel, No. 
9901, $6.25 each; No. 99011, $6.75. Dis- 
counts same as on other goods. 

Ranges.—Two burners, with quill and 
oven, No. 9688, $31.50. Discounts, 30 per 
cent. 


Gages.—C. E. Johansson, Inc., Pough- 
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keepsie, N: Y., announce a reduction in 
prices on gages. For instance, the 
price of the company’s No. 1 set of com- 
bination gages consisting of eighty-one 
blocks, with accessories, has been 
dropped from $800 to $625. The No. 0 
set, which was $1,500 is now $1,000, 
with accessories. 


Hammers, Ete.—A very slight reduc- 
tion in prices has been made by the 
leading manufacturers of heavy ham- 
mers, picks, mattocks, crowbars, 
wedges, etc. The decline is so small as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. 

Horse Cards.—The local market on 
horse cards and curry combs is 10 to 15 
per cent lower, following a reduction in 
manufacturers’ prices on stock handled 
here. 

Iron and Steel.—The market on iron 
and steel apparently was not as strong 
as reported last week by the jobbing 
trade, for in the meantime one of the 
leading interests announced a general 
downward revision, small to be sure, 
and other concerns met the new list. It 
nevertheless is a fact that sentiment, 
at least, is stronger in the heavy hard- 
ware field and it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that the recent cut in prices will 
be the last for some time. This general 
statement is based on improved con- 
sumption, due mostly to consumers 
showing more interest in the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $2.811%4 per 100 lb. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, 95.50; 
Norway iron rounds, $5.50, base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.814% per 100 Ib. 
base; flat, $3.311%; concrete bars, plain, 
$2.8114; angles, channels and beams, $2.8114; 
tire steel, $4 to $4.40; open-hearth spring 
steel, $4.50; crucible spring steel, 911.50; 

$3.461%4 to $3.73; steel hoops, 


steel bands, 
$3.46%%; cold rolled steel, $3.75 to $4.25; 


toe calk steel, $5. 

Quantity differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
of a size, 35c. per 100 lb.; lots of 1000 Ib. to 
1999 lb. of a size, 14c. 


Mail Boxes.—The Hessler line of mail 
boxes has been advanced slightly in 
price. Other makers of this class of 
goods have announced no changes in 
their lists. 

Metal Polish.—A slight decline in list 
prices on Whiz metal polish has been 
made locally. Other kinds are selling 
at prices heretofore quoted. Business 
is fairly good and practically normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Metal 
polish, white, % \Pts., $1 54 per doz. ; — 
$2.40; gal., $14. Red, \% pts., $2.10 per doz.; 
pts., $3.36; gal., $18. 

Sleds.—Buying of sleds in anticipa- 
tion of holiday business by the retail 
trade continues to be disappointing. It 
will be recalled that some time ago 
quite a few of the retail trade placed 
their season’s requirement orders, and 
shipments on a few of these have been 
made. Goods are coming forward from 
the manufacturer slowly, however. 
Those retail dealers who did not place 
orders several months back show little 
inclination to do so up to the last min- 
ute. Considering the market from all 
angles it has an exceptionally quiet ap- 
pearance for this time of the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Flexible Fliers.—No. 1, $2.84 net each; 
No. 2, $3.84; No. 8, $4.34; No. 4, $4.67; No. 
5, $6.34; Racer, $4.50; Junior Racer, $3.67 

Speedaway.—No. 99, $14.40 per doz., net; 
No. 100, $16.20; No. 150, $20.40; No. 200, 
$25.20; No. 250, 928.80; No. 300, $33.60. 

Paris Line.—Discount is 40 per cent. 
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Screws.—While the market cannot be 
termed as really lower, the undertone 
on wood screws is distinctly soft. Where 
weakness has appeared it has been 
based on competition among jobbers 
and not due to any action by a manufac- 
turer. The demand for machine screws 
shows little if any improvement. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: 

Wood Screws.—lIron, bright, flat, 7744 per 
cent discount; round and oval, 75 per cent; 
filister, 75 per cent; blued, flat, add 5 per 


cent, 7744 per cent discount; round, 75 per 


cent; japanned, flat, 70 per cent discount; 
round, 67% per cent; tinned, flat, per 
cent discount; round, 60 per cent; galvan- 
ized, flat, 62% per cent discount; round, 
60 per cent; coppered, flat, 72% per cent 
discount; round, 70 per cent; bronze plated, 
round and flat; nickel plated, round and 
flat: silver plated, round and flat and brass 
plated, round and flat, all 65 per cent dis- 
count. 

Wood Screws.—Brass, bright, 
per cent discount; round and oval, 70 per 
cent. Nickel plated, flat, 65 per cent dis- 
count; round; 65 per cent discount. 

Wood Screws.—Bronze metal, plain, 
brown, 67% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 65 per cent. 

Machine Screws, Etc.—Coach screws, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 65 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; cap screws, square and hexagon, 65 
per cent discount; fillister, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; flat, 30 per cent discount; 
button head, 20 per cent discount; lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount: iron machine 
screws, flat and round head, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 45 per cent discount; 
flat and round head brass, 40 per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 35 per cent discount. 

Taps and Dies.—A slightly better 
movement in taps and dies is noted. 
The demand is still well below normal, 
yet a steady reduction of inventories 
is going on all the time and jobbers 
are obliged to do more and more order- 
ing from the manufacturer. The Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., 
reports larger business for September 
than any month since November, 1920. 
Orders are about the same in num- 
ber as usual, reflecting a cautious 
attitude among buyers. The com- 
pany is operating at about 30 per 
cent of capacity with 300 to 400 
employees. The plant is being run on 
a full weekly schedule of fifty hours. 
Prices on taps and dies, it will be re- 
called, were reduced in August. 

Thermos Bottles—Since the fairly 
recent reduction in prices by the Amer- 
ican manufacturers of thermos bottles, 
in competition with foreign makes, 
there has been a decided increase in 
going business, according to the hard- 
ware jobbers. In fact, some local whole- 
sale houses have sold more American 
made bottles during the past month 
than they did in all of the previous nine 
months. 

Bottles.—Thermos, 


2% 


flat, 72%4 





brown steel cases, 





pints, $1.50 list: quarts, $2.50; corrugated 
nickel, pints, $3.50; quarts, $5; smooth 
nickel, pints, $4.25; quarts, $5.50; discount, 


Universal bottles, same 
price and same discount. Ferrostat, b'ack 
finish, pints, $7.50; leather finish, $8.50; 
quarts, black finish, $10; leather finish, $11; 
2-qt., black finish, $15; leather finish, $16. 
Discount, 30 per cent. 


25 and 10 per cent. 
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Jugs.—Ferrostat, qt. No. 404, Verde cop- 

per finish, $14 each, less 30 per cent dis- 
count, 

Tires.—Manufacturers of bicycle 


tires have reduced prices approximately 
10 per cent and local jobbers have re- 
vised their prices accordingly. The de- 
mand for tires is remarkably good for 
me of the year. 
‘te from jobbers’ stocks: 


Tires.—United States Tire Co.. 
red tread, $3.15 each; Hartford, 


$4 each ; Super-Service, $5 each. 
Toys.—Oceasionally a jobbing house 
Salesman will go out and make a clean- 
up on toys, but generally speaking busi- 
ness no better than it was and is 
utter! lacking in life. Unless all 
signs fail the retail dealer intends to 
put off buying of toys as long as pos- 
sible. In the meantime prices hold very 


strong and there is 
they will coni 
season, at least. 
We quote fror 
Erectors.—No 
No. 1, $1.05; No. 2, $1.75 
$7; No. 7, 


every indication 
o the balance of the 


ks: 

No. 0, 53c.; 
: $2.45; No. 6, 
$10; No. 8, $16.67; No. 10, $24.50. 


Wireless Sets.—No. 4 > each. 

Soldering Outfits.—N: y , 67c. each; 
No. 7002, $1.67. 

Miscellaneous.—Hydraulic and pneumatic 
engineering, No. 6502, $7 eacl Heat ex- 
perimenting, No. 6510, 917.50. Separate 


phone, No. 3507, $3.63. 

Minerology.—No. 6550, $5.25. 

Motors.—No. P-52 (2 terminal batteries), 
$l each; No. P-54 (reverse motors). $1.83; 
No. P-58 (4 terminal batteries), $1.58; No 
P-60-C (transformers), $4.55. 

Traps.—Some jobbers feel the de- 
mand for traps is slightly better, while 
others report it as practically at a 
standstill. Retail dealers in many cases 
carried over a considerable stock, and 
those who did not are buying only as 
necessity demands, which is not very 
often. 














We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Victor, 
with chains, No. 0, $1.71; No. 1, $2.01; No 
1%, $3.05; No. 2, $4.21; No. 3, $7.15; No. 4, 
$8.60. 

Jump Traps, with chain, No. 0, $2.37; 
No. 1, $2.75; No. 1%4, $4.12; No. 2, $6.50; 
No. 3, $8.87. 

Blake Traps, with chains, No. 6, $2.18; 
No. 1, 50; No. 1%, $3.75; No. 2, $5.62; 
No. 3, $7.50; No. 4, $8.75. 


Twine.—A slight advance in cotton 
twine has been made by both manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 


Wheel Toys.—Wheel toys, like most 
other kinds are not having a ready sale. 
Orders are received from day to day to 
be sure, but in each individual case only 
small amounts of stock are involved. 


We quote from_jobbers’ st: 


CKS 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 31. 
= leading event, in the heavy steel 
trade in the past week was a re- 
duction of $7 per ton in prices on steel 


Kiddie Kars.—-No. $1 eacl No. 2 
$1.50; No. 3, $2; No. 4, $2.34; No. 5, $2.67 
Trailers, $1 each. In yne gross lots ‘or 
more an additional dis« nt of 10 per cent 
is allowed : 

Specials.—Rubber Tired, No. 101, $1.34 
each: No. 102. $2; No. 103, $2.50; No. 104 
$3: No. 105, $3.34. : 

Play Wagons. — Little Laddie, rubber 
tired. No. 301, $2 each; No. 302, $2.67; No 
303, $3.34; No. 304, $4 

Kiddie Coasters.—Rubber tires, No. 6 
$& each: No. 606. 99; No. 705, $10; No. 706 
$11. 
rails, announced by the Steel Corpo- 


ration, through Judge Gary, chairman. 
Prices on steel rails for four or five 
years have been $45 per gross ton for 
Bessemer, and $47 for open hearth. 
However, Bessemer rails have about 
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entirely disappeared from the market, 
as only 6 per cent of the 2,604,116 tons 
of rails rolled by all the rail mills in 
the United States in 1920, were Bes- 
semer rails. The flat price on steel 
rails now, whether Bessemer or open 
hearth, is $40 per ton, the lowest price 
reached for some years. 

There is no doubt but that the pres- 
ent railroad situation had much to do 
with bringing about this heavy reduc- 
tion in prices of steel rails. For many 
months, the steel mill officials, and gen- 
eral business as well, have been insist- 
ing to the railroad presidents, that a 
heavy reduction in freight and pas- 
senger rates must be made before there 
can be any permanent revival in trade. 
The railroads have replied that lower 
prices on steel rails, and also on other 
steel products used so largely by the 
railroads, must be made before the 
roads could make any reduction in 
freight and passenger tariffs. Now 
that the break has been made, and the 
railroads will be able to buy their rails 
in the future at a reduction of $7 per 
ton, there is no longer any doubt but 
that a substantial reduction in freight 
rates on iron and steel products will 
be made, and very likely at an early 
date. All the other independent rail 
mills will make the same reduction in 
prices on rails that has just been made 
by the Steel Corporation. 

The fact that freights on iron and 
steel products are certain to be reduced 
before long, is holding back the steel 
business to some extent, as consumers 
are naturally desirous of getting as low 
freight charges on their shipments as 
they can, all prices on steel products 
made by the mills being f. o. b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

There have not been any price 
changes in heavy steel prices since our 
last report. The statement of earnings 
issued by the Steel Corporation last 
week was very encouraging, the earn- 
ings being much heavier than was gen- 
erally expected. The particularly en- 
couraging feature of the report was, 
that starting with July, earnings of 
the Steel Corporation showed an in- 
crease each month. The earnings for 
the last quarter are expected to be still 
larger than for the third quarter, as 
the Steel Corporation, and the inde- 
pendent steel companies as well, will 
have had the benefit of lower costs by 
reason of wage reductions and from 
other causes as well. It is now stated 
that the Steel Corporation is operat- 
ing its steel works and finishing mills 
to about 50 per cent of normal ca- 
pacity. Three months ago the rate was 
not over 25 per cent, so that it can 
be readily seen that conditions in the 
steel trade are much better. This also 
applies largely to the independent steel 
companies, most of whom are now op- 
erating at 50 per cent or very close to 
that figure. 

Hardware makers, jobbers and others 
who were at the Atlantic City conven- 
tions last week have returned to their 
desks and are loud in their praises of 
the meetings, the great interest exhib- 
ited in the various group meetings, and 
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best of all in the optimism shown as 
to general business conditions as com- 
pared with a few months ago, and the 
encouraging outlook for the future. 
Business perhaps is not satisfactory 
when compared with what it should be, 
but it is mighty satisfactory when 
compared with what it was a few short 
months ago. When one thinks of the 
strain that business has been under in 
this country for the past year or more, 
there is certainly cause for rejoicing. 
We are not out of our troubles yet, 
but we can see the light, and we know 
now that the worst is over. From 
this time on, the recovery is going to 
be more rapid, and that certainly by 
next spring or early summer, business 
will be in full swing again. 

Price changes in hardware in the 
past week were trivial, a few declines 
and some slight advances. The volume 
of hardware business among jobbers 
and retailers in October as compared 
with September was generally larger, 
and the outlook is good. There is bet- 
ter buying in most lines, and more dis- 
position on the part of the trade to 
buy ahead. 

The unemployment situation in this 
city is much improved. The activity in 
new building construction has given 
work to hundreds of men who have been 
idle, and their purchases of the ne- 
cessities are heavier, thus benefiting 
general business. The future holds 
nothing to be alarmed about, and with 
the visionary railroad strike out of the 
way, all uneasiness will disappear and 
business will make rapid gains toward 
a normal basis. 

Automobile Accessories. — Nothing 
new to report in these goods. There 
is fair activity in tires and tubes, but 
general accessories are quiet, and with- 
out change in prices, except on a few 
small items. Dealers quote from stock 


as follows: 
Reliable jacks, No, 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, 
in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark plugs, 65e. 


in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots from 10 


to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. each for all 
sizes, in lots less than 50; Champion a 
50c. each for less than 100 and 48c. each for 


over 100: Champion regular, 58c. each for 
less than 100, all sizes, and 56c. each for 
over 100. 


Ammunition.—Dealers report a good 
demand for all kinds of hunting ac- 
cessories, especially for shot guns, 
loaded shells and hunting suits. Prices, 
which are guaranteed by makers are 
firm. A feature of the local market on 
ammunition is that quite a number of 
women have taken out hunter’s licenses, 
and are buying the necessary outfits. 


Aluminum Ware.—While there have 
been no actual reductions in prices on 
aluminum ware by the makers, it is in- 
timated that here and there, price con- 
cessions are being made over what are 
regarded as regular prices. The recent 
“feature” sales in aluminum ware are 
said to have increased the demand for 
the regular goods. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Trade de- 
mand for these goods is slow, and buy- 
ers still placing orders only to cover 
early needs. Some makers believe that 


prices and demand will both be better 
in the near future, and they are not 
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disposed to shade prices, allowing their 
competitors to do so, rather than fill up 
their books with low priced business. 
Prices are said to be holding a little 
firmer, jobbers quoting discounts to 
their trade about as follows: 


Carriage bolts, % x 6-in., shorter and 
smaller, rolled threads, 65-10 per cent 
cut threads, 65-10 per cent; larger o1 
longer than % x 6-in., 65-10 per cent 
Machine bolts with H. P, n nuts x 4-in., 
shorter and smaller, rolled thread, 70-10-: 
per cent; cut, 70-5 per cent; larger or 
longer than % x 4-in., 65-10- 5 per cent 
Machine bolts with C. P. C. & T. nuts, % x 
4-in., shorter and smaller, 65-5 per cent; 
larger or longer than % x 4-in., 65 per 
cent. Lag screws (cone or gimlet point), 
70-10 per cent. Bolt ends with H. P. nuts 
65-10-5 per cent. Blank bolts, 65-10-5 per 
cent. Tap bolts, 40-10 per cent. Hot 
pressed square and hexagon nuts, blank 
$5.50 off list; tapped, $5 off list. Cold 
punched C & T square and hexagon nuts, 
blank, $5.25 off list; tapped, $5 off list. 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16-in. and 
smaller, 80-10-5 per cent; 5%-in. and larger 
7)-10-10-10 per cent. Case hardened hexa- 
gon nuts, 75-74% per cent. Rivets, 7/16-in. 
diameter and smaller, 70-10-5 per cent. 
Rivets, %4-in. diameter and larger, button 
head structural, $2.40 per 100 lb. base; 
cone head boiler, $2.50 per 100 lb, base, 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Jobbers are 
placing good size orders with the 
makers for shipment in the early 
spring, and are advising their custom- 
ers to do so, in order that they will get 
prompt delivery when they want the 
goods. Prices are guaranteed for next 
year and are holding firm. On the 
makes named, jobbers’ prices are as 
follows: 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, ar 
quoting their lines of Lightning and Bliz- 


zard freezers to the trade as follows: 3-qt., 
list price, $6.56; 4-qt., $8; 6-qt., $10, and 
S-qt., $18. On the Lightning make of freez- 


ers there is a trade discount of 55 per cent, 
and on the Blizzard 55 and 7% per cent. 


Glue.—Prices on standard grades of 
glue have been reduced 20 to 25 per 
cent. The American Glue Co. and the 
Bader-Adamson Co., are now quoting 
ground glue at about 15 cents per Ib., 
and wood glue at 19 to 20 cents per lb. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Sales agents 
of several mills that roll steel bars re- 
port that the new demand is quiet, and 
this is also true of iron bars, the de- 


‘mand for which is entirely hand to 


mouth. Prices on steel bars are sup- 
posed to be 1.60 cents at the mill in 
large lots, but this price is shaded on 
large orders. For small lots, jobbers 
quote from stock about as follows: 

Steel bars from stock at 2.10c. to 2.25¢ 
and common iron bars at about 2.75c. to 
3c. for fair sized lots. 

Kitchen Ware. — Prices on some 
makes of enameled ware have been re- 
duced from 10 to 15 per cent. 


Garden Hose.—Prices have not yet 
been announced by the makers for 1922, 
but ‘are expected to be from 15 to 20 
per cent. lower than this year. 


Lawn Mowers.—All the makers have 
made their prices for next year, and 
are urging their trade to get their or 
ders in early, in view of a possible 
shortage in the supply. Lawn mowers 
were too high in price this year, and 
this curtailed sales to large extent. 
This falling off in orders, is expected 
to be made up next year. Prices are 
from 15 to 25 per cent. lower than this 
year, the heavier reductions having 
been made on the cheaper grades. 


Sheets.—The larger users of sheet 
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notably the automotive industry, is evi- 
dently afraid the threatened railroad 
strike may develop, and as a result, 
they have been sending in very liberal 
specifications to the mills against their 
contracts for the past two weeks. At 
present sheet mills as a whole are oper- 
ating at about 75 per cent. of normal 
capacity, the largest rate of operation 
for many months. Prices are holding 
fairly firm, but in all cases, the recent 
advance of $5 per ton made by most of 
the independent mills is not being held. 
Further, customers were given the 
chance to cover ahead at the old prices, 
which they were glad to do, and as a 
result, not much tonnage has been sold 
at the advanced prices. Most jobbers 
are asking slightly higher prices, quot- 
ing to their trade for small lots from 
stock as follows: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.75c. 
to 3c.; Bessemer black sheets, 28 gage, 
3.25¢e. to 3.50c., and No. 28 gage galvan- 
ized, 4.25c. to 4.50c. The size and desira- 
bility of the order, largely influences the 
prices quoted. 


Paints and Supplies.—A leading paint 
house in this city reports that its busi- 
ness this year will be the heaviest of 
any one year in its history. The new 
demand is pretty well over now, but 
there is still a good deal of painting 
being done on the smaller buildings, es- 
pecially on dwellings. The new demand 
for window glass is heavy, and in spite 
of the fact that there may be a short- 
age in the supply, prices are being cut 
more or less. There is some irregu- 
larity in prices being asked. 





Jobbers are now quoting the smaller trade 


as follows: Ready mixed paint, $3.25 per 
gal.; standard grade linseed oil, 86c. per 
gal., and white lead, $11.50 per 100 Ib.° 


Stucco 4-in, brushes remain at $4 each at 
retail; putty is now quoted at $1 for 12%- 
Ib.; $1.90 for 25-lb.; sandpaper remains at 
30-10 per cent off list; prices on shellac are 
lower, the cheaper grades being quoted at 
$2.75 per gal.: medium grades, $3.25 and the 
higher grades, $3.75. per gal. No changes 
were made in plate and window glass. 

Plate glass, less than 5 sq. ft., is 78 per 
cent off; over 5 sq. ft., 80 per cent off. 
Window glass, single strength, A and B, 
is 82 per cent off list; double strength, A, is 
83 per cent off, and double strength, B, 85 
per cent off list. Standard grades of var- 
nish, inside finish, are $3.15 per gal., and 
for outside finish, $4.20 per gal. 


Poultry Netting. — Prices on this 
product were fixed for next year some 
time ago, and jobbers are placing quite 
liberal orders with the mills for next 
year delivery. The retail trade is also 
buying quite freely, and the demand 
next year is expected to be quite heavy. 
Discounts in small lots are 50 per cent 
off for galvanized after weaving, and 
50 and 10 per cent. for galvanized be- 
fore weaving. Somewhat lower prices 
are named for large lots. 


Wire Products.—Trade conditions in 
wire and wire nails are only fairly sat- 
isfactory. The demand is not very 
active, most jobbers and retailers hav- 
ing covered for some time ahead before 
the last advance went into effect. The 
result is that but few new orders have 
prices. Prices being quoted by jobbers 
in small lots from stock are about as 
follows: 
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Wire nails, $3.25 base per galvan- 
ized, 1 in, and longer, including head 
barbed roofing nails, taking an ance 


over this price of $1.25, and shorter than 1 
in., $1.75; bright Bessemer and b 

$2.85 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wi: 

6 to 9, $2.85; galvanized wire, $3.45 

ized barbed wire, $3.85; galvanized 


staples, $3.85; painted barbed wire 
polished fence staples, $3.25: cement-« 
nails, per count keg, $2.80; these p: 


being subject to the usual advance for 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freis 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 day 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 da 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 t 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 tu 
69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
68% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts 


burgh. 

Wrought Pipe.—The recent success- 
ive advances in prices on crude oil have 
increased the demand for line pipe, and 
also for oil well supplies, a good deal 
of new drilling having been started 
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lately. 
ing very materially shaded on line pipe, 


Prices are not holding firm, be- 


and also on merchant pipe. The new 
demand for butt weld sizes of pipe, 
used largely in new building work, is 
heavier than for some time, due to the 


reased building activity. Jobbers’ 
sunts on steel pipe in small lots are 
llows: 
Black Galvanized 
$2.78 
2.86 eas 
2.86 $4.56 
Nein 3.54 4.92 
4.25 5.70 
inmaee 5.82 8.17 
dt Whe OO eee eee 7.93 10.91 
a, rey ere Pe 0.50 13.17 
“-l! ere 17.58 
BPI. .drnexutndekeead 0.30 ae 
The above prices are all f. o. b. 
Pittsbur 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Oct. 31. 

rP.HE hardware situation shows some 

additional improvement both from 
the standpoint of the jobber and retail 
dealer. Retail sales, while not up to 
the old normal for this time of year, 
show a fair gain over September. 
Downtown merchants report a satis- 
factory volume of business, but dealers 
in the outlying districts are not doing 
so well. Part of the improvement over 
last month is due to the sale of season- 
able goods and part to the sale of staple 
merchandise. In seasonable goods gas 
heating stoves have become quite 
active.. Builders’ hardware is moving 
well. 

Jobbers are getting a fair volume of 
orders, and with prices more firmly 
stabilized many dealers are inclined to 
make larger purchases for stock. Be- 
lated buying of fall and winter mer- 
chandise by retailers who have been 
withholding purchases is resulting in 
quite a few orders. Some lines of 
spring merchandise are moving quite 
well, but in one line, steel goods, or- 
ders so far have been exceptionally 
light. 


Price changes have been more in- 
frequent during the past week than for 
many months and are confined to some 
of the less important items. The most 
important information on the price sit- 
uation is the announcement of new 
prices on wire cloth, which are some- 
what lower than last year. 

Axes.—There is considerable activity 
being shown in axes at present, many 
retailers not having placed their orders 
until the time the fall buyihg season 
by users began. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; sec- 
ond grade axes, single bitted, handled, $19 
per doz.; unhandled, $16 per oz.: double 
vitted, handled, $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 
per doz, 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for tires and accessories 


has fallen off som 
does at this season 
bers are taking some ness in tire 
chains, although this line is not moving 
very fast, as many retailers placed or- 
ders for chains some time ago and 
others are waiting until later to buy. 
Owing to weather conditions last win- 
ter quite a few retailers carried part 
of their stock of chains over. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote 
Cleveland: 


as it usually 
year. Job- 


from stocks, f.o.b 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No 
2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, and 58e. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 9%6c. 
each for all sizes, in lots than 50; 
Champion X, each for than 100 
and 48ec. each for over 100; Champion regu- 
lar, 58c. each for than 100, all sizes, 
and each for over 100. 


Barb Wire.—There is practically no 
business at present in barb wire. Prices 
are being maintained at the recent 
advance. 


jobber s’ 


less 
50e less 
less 


be 





We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks 


in 80-rod spools as follows: cattle wire, 
$355; hog wire, $3.85; American Special, 
$2.80 


Builders’ Hardware.—Jobbers and re- 
tailers both report a fair volume of 
sales of builders’ hardware. Consider- 
able building work is still under way 
and the future outlook in the building 
field is quite satisfactory. 


Blankets and Robes.—While orders 
generally were booked sometime ago 
for blankets and robes for early winter 
delivery, quite an active demand has 
sprung up in the last week or two from 
retail dealers who had deferred their 
purchase. Present prices on blankets 
and robes are regarded as quite rea- 
sonable. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts has slowed down some- 
what. Jobbers’ prices, which were re- 
cently reduced, are being well main- 
tained, but there is still some irregu- 
larity in manufacturers’ prices. 

Jobbers quote: Large and small machine 
bolts, cut thread, 65 per cent off list; car- 
riage bolts, large and small, cut thread, 60 
to 65 per cent off list stove bolts, 75, 10 
and 5 per cent off list. 


Churns.—Prices on the Favorite line 
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of barrel churns have declined 10 per 
cent. Jobbers now quote these churns 
at 40 and 10 per cent. off list. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
As a result of the recent advance on 
galvanized sheets, manufacturers of 
eaves trough and conductor pipe have 
marked prices up one point, and a simi- 
lar advance has been made by jobbers. 

Jobbers quote: Galvanized eaves trough, 
crated, at 78 per cent off list. Conductor 
pipe, crated and nested, 71 per cent off list; 
crated and not nested, 68 per cent off list. 

Food Choppers and Lard Presses.— 
These items are moving in fair volume 
for early shipment and prices are un- 
changed. 

Fence.—The demand for fence for 
early shipment is light, but jobbers are 
making some sales for early spring de- 
livery on which prices, which are un- 
changed, are guaranteed. 

Jobbers quote fence, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, at 
68 per cent off list for mill shipment and 
67 per cent off list for less than carloads, 
mill shipments. 

Glass Cooking Ware.—A very good 
demand has sprung up for glass cook- 
ing ware and mountings, a large share 
of the orders evidently coming from 
retailers who are preparing to enlarge 
their stocks for the Christmas trade. 


Garage Heaters.—Jobbers have com- 
menced to take orders for gas heaters 
for garages for early delivery and are 
expecting a good volume of sales. 
Prices are about 25 per cent. lower 
than last year. 


Garbage and Ash Cans.—These are 
moving fairly well at the recently re- 
duced prices. 

Jobbers quote No. 7 ash cans at $18 per 
doz.; No. 8, $19.80 per doz.; No. 9, $23.40 
per doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices on gal- 
vanized ware are irregular, the advance 
on galvanized sheets not having had the 
effect of stiffening up prices. Sales 
have become fairly heavy, orders evi- 
dently being stimulated by some of the 
attractive prices. The prices given be- 
low are regular quotations which are 
being shaded more or less generally. 

Jobbers quote’ galvz anized tubs with 
wringer attachment; No. 7.25 per doz.; 
No. 2, $8.25 per doz.; No. 3, $9.25 per doz. 
He avy Red Band tubs, No. 1. $12 
doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; No 
per ‘doz. Standard pails, 10-qt., $2 2: 
doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 14-qt., $2.75 
doz.; 16-qt., $3.40 per doz 

Handles.—The demand for handles is 
less active than it has been, sales being 
limited mostly to axe and saw handles. 
Prices remain unchanged. 








Jobbers quote hickory axe handles, single 
and double bitted, best grade, $5.35 per doz.; 
XXX grade, $4.75 per doz.; XX grade, $4 
per doz.; X grade, $3.15 per doz.; American 
Mork & Hoe Co.’s wood “D” shovel. spade 
and scoop handles, X grade, $6 per doz.; 
malleable ‘“D’’ grade manure fork and 
spading fork handles, $5 per doz.; X grade, 
long shovel spading handles, $4.50 per doz.; 
hay and manure fork handles, X grade, 
4-ft., $3.15 per doz.; 4%4-ft., $3.60 per doz.: 


XX grade, 4-ft., $4.25 per doz.: 4%4-ft., $4.60 
per doz. 


Harness.—Jobbers are placing in ef- 
fect another price reduction of about 
10 per cent. on harness, following the 


recent reduction by manufacturers. 
There have been several price declines 
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on harness during the year, and it is 
stated that a harness that cost $78 two 
years ago can now be bought for $54. 


Ice Skates.—Sales of ice skates by 
jobbers have become fairly heavy. 
Many retailers who have not placed or- 
ders early in the season are buying 
now. 


Levels.—Levels are quiet and prices 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote Stanley levels as follows: 
No. 0, cherry, non-adjustable plumbs and 
levels, $11.50 per doz.; same, adjustable, 
with brass trimmings $20 per doz.; No. 93, 
mahogany levels, adjustable and brass 
bound, 24-in., $2.89 each; 26-in., $3.13; 28- 
in., $3.26; 30-in., $3.40. 

Lock Washers.—Sharp competition 
among manufacturers has resulted in a 
further price reduction on lock washers, 
which are now quoted to jobbers at 90 
per cent off list. Jobbers are revising 
their prices to give retailers the bene- 
fit of the last reduction. 


Lanterns.—Jobbers report a rather 
slight demand for lanterns at the pres- 
ent time. Prices are unchanged. 


Nails and Wire.—There is a steady 
but rather slow demand for nails and 
wire. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained at the recent advance. 

Jobbers quote nails at $3.40 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment; $3.25 
per keg for less than car lots for mill ship- 
ment; $3 per keg for car lots for mill ship- 
ment For shipment from stock, jobbers 
quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3.15 per 100 
lb.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $3.65 per 100 
Ib; cement coated nails, $3 per keg; plain 
staples, $3.55 per keg; galvanized staples, 
$4.05 per keg. 

Ovens.—Jobbers are putting out the 
recently adopted prices on ovens and 
are starting to take orders for spring 
shipment. 

Jobbers quote glass door ovens, No. 700, 
$2.60; No. 750, $3.2 No. 850, $4.60. Cor- 
responding sizes, without glass doors, $2 40, 
$2.95 and $4.10. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—Sales of oil cook 
stoves for next spring delivery are be- 
ing made in moderate volume. Jobbers 
are also getting some orders for im- 
mediate shipment. 





Jobbers quote oil cook stoveg as follows: 
Harvard, ae $10.85: 3-burner, $14.25; 
4-burner, $18.20. Cabinet type, 2-burner, 
$14.35; 3-burner, $18.50; 4- burner, $24.20. 

Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth— 
Manufacturers have announced new 
prices for wire cloth for next spring. 
These prices show a reduction of 15 
cents! per 100 sq. ft. on black wire cloth. 
Jobbers have not yet named their prices 
but expect to make corresponding re- 
ductions which will make black wire 
cloth about $2 per 100 sq. ft. Consid- 
erable wire cloth has already been sold 
for spring delivery at the prices that 
have been prevailing, with the jobbers’ 
guarantee on prices, and shipments on 
these orders will be made at the re- 
duced price. Poultry netting is moving 
fairly well for spring delivery. 


We quote prices as follows for mill or 
stock shipment: Poultry netting, 50 per 
cent discount; 12-mesh black wire cloth, 
$2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized, $2.60 per 
100 sq. ft.; bronze wire cloth, $7 per 100 ft. 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods. — Jobbers 
continue to do a good volume of busi- 
ness in plumbers’ brass goods for early 
shipment. Prices are unchanged. 
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Paints.—The paint market generally 
is inactive, sales being largely in smai! 
pick-up orders. 

Jobbers quote best quality paints at $2 
per gal. for colors and $2.75 for white 
Turpentine, 91%c. per gal. in bbl. lot 
linseed oil, 77c. per gal. for raw oil and 7 
per gal. for boiled oil. Best quality wh 
lead 12\c. per 100-lb. kegs. 

Pine Tar.—The price of pine tar has 
declined 15 per cent. Jobbers quote 
this in 1-pt. cans at $1.20 per doz. 


Range Boilers.— Manufacturers’ 
prices on riveted range boilers have 
been advanced 7/2, per cent, but no 
change has been made on welded range 
boilers. Jobbers so far are adhering to 
their old prices. The demand is fairly 
heavy and deliveries by manufacturers 
are slow. 

Jobbers quote 30-gal. range boilers 
$6.50 each for the standard type and $7.50 
each for extra heavy. 

Rope.—Rope continues to move fairly 
well. Some of the jobbers report there 
is more activity in this line for spring 
shipment than any other line of mer- 
chandise. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote best grade manila rope at 
16%c. per Ib. for mill shipment and 17\c. 
per lb. for stock shipment, and sisal rope 
at 138c. per lb. from mill and 13%c. per lb. 
from stock. 

Sleds.—Most retailers have placed 
orders for sleds for early winter ship- 
ment, consequentilye the volume of buy- 
ing which was heavy for a number of 
weeks has subsided. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—There is a 
fair demand for small lots of stove pipe 
and elbows for immediate shipment, 
most of the business being in the form 
of pick-up crders. Prices are un- 
unchanged. 

Jobbers quote prices as follows: For ship- 
ment out of stock, six in. Security pipe 
28-gage, blued, $4 per crate; 26-gage, blued, 
$4.60 per crate; elbows, 28-gage, $1.50 per 
doz. 

Stoves.—Gas heating stoves are mov- 
ing quite well, but other lines show 
little life. No more price changes are 
reported. 


Steel Sheets.—Sheets are moving 
rather slowly with no change in prices, 
although there has been a tendency on 
the part of some of the mills to ad- 
vance prices. 

Jobbers quote No. 28 black sheets at 
3.75¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 4.75¢c., and No 
10 blue annealed, 3.10c. 

Screws.—Prices on screws are being 
maintained at the recent reduction. 
The demand is not active. 

Jobbers quote screws as follows: Flat 
head, bright, 75, 10, 10, 5 and 10 off list: 


round head, blued, 75 10, 5 and 10 off list: 
round head, nickel, 65, 10 and 10 off list; 


flat head, brass, 70, 10, 5 and 10 off list 


Sash Cord.—Sash cord is quiet and 
prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote sash cord as follows: Yale, 
40c. per lb.; Forest City, 42c. per Ib.; Silver 
Lake, 65c. per lb. 

Tacks.—A price reduction of 10 per 
cent has been made on all kinds of 
tacks. 


Jobbers quote tacks as follows: 8-02. 
upholsterers’ tacks in '%4-Ib. papers, 50c. 
per doz.; 8-oz. blued carpet tacks in '4-Ib. 
papers, ‘45¢. per doz.; 8-oz. bill posters’ 
tacks, 12c. per Ib, 
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TWIN CITIES 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So. 
Minneapotis, M:nn., Oct. 25, 1921. 


Genet speaking, there has 
A been no noticeable improvement in 
business conditions since the report of 
last week, and the situation remains 
practically unchanged. The threatened 
railway strike and the resulting uncer- 
tainty may be partly responsible for 
the slowing up of business which had 
begun to improve. As soon as the rail- 
way difficulties are adjusted a definite 
improvement is expected. Everything 
considered, business is, and has been, 
very fair during the past few weeks. 

There have been no price changes of 
note during the past week. 

Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues to be a steady seller and a good 
volume of business is being done. The 
outlook for future construction work is 
brighter than ever and it is expected 
that there will be a fair volume of con- 
struction work during the entire win- 
ter season. 

Axes.—The demand for axes, while 
better than it was earlier in the year, 
is not entirely satisfactory. Prices are 
firm. 

We quote from 
Single bit, $14.50; 
weights. 

Brads.—Sales of brads continue in 
satisfactory volume. Jobbers’ stocks 
are ample, and prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Brads in bulk, 70-10 per cent; in packages, 
70 per cent. 

Bolts.—While the demand for bolts is 
better than it was earlier in the year, 
the total volume of sales is not run- 
ning in the same proportion to sales of 
other items as it did a year ago. Prices 
firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 50-5 per cent; small machine 
bo!ts, 60-10 per cent; large machine bolts, 
55-5 per cent; stove bolts, 75-10 per cent; 
lag screws, 60 per cent. 

Coal Hods.—Sales of this line are fair 
and are improving daily. Stocks are 
fair and prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Japanned open, 17-in., $4.30; 18-in., $4.80; 
japanned funnel, 17-in., $5.40; 18-in., $5.95; 
galvanized open, 17-in., $6; 18-in., $6.55; 
galvanized funnel, 17-in., $7.40; 18-in., $8. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—The demand for this line con- 
tinues to be very good and all indica- 
tions are that it will continue so for 
several weeks. Prices are firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28 gage, 5-in., lap joint, sin- 
gle head, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3-in. conductor 
pipe, 28 gage, corrugated, $4.50 per 100 
ft.; elbows, 3-in., corrugated, $1.63 per doz. 

Files.—Sales of files are fair and are 
confined principally to individual users. 
Prices remain as when last quoted. 

We quote from local 
Nicholson files 60 per cent; 
60-10 per cent; Riverside files 
cent, 

Galvanized Ware.—The market for 
this line continues to be rather dull. 


jobbers’ stocks: 
$19.50, base 


local 
double bit, 





stocks: 
files 
per 


jobbers’ 
Arcade 
65-10 


Jobbers’ stocks are ample and prices are 
firm, 

We quote from local jobbers’ § stocks: 
Galvanized tube No. 1, $6.40 per doz.: No, 
2, $7.20; No. 3, $8.40; heavy galvanized No 
1, $18.50; No. 2, $20.50; No. 3, 922.80; stand- 


ard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.24; 12-qt 
$2.46; 14-qt., $2.75; 16-qt. stock pails, $4.35; 


18-qt., 94.80. 


Glass and Putty.—The retail demand 
for glass and putty is developing sat- 
isfactorily and a good volume of busi- 
ness can be expected for a few weeks. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single strength, 80 per cent; double 
strength window glass, 82 per cent. Com- 


mercial putty in bladders, $4.10 per cwt. 


Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
is about normal for this season of the 


year. 

Tubular long globe, $13 per doz.; tubular 
short globe, $13 per doz.; tubular dash, 
$17.60 per doz. 


Nails.—There is an extremely good 
demand for nails of all kinds. Jobbers’ 
stocks are ample and prices are firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, base; cement- 
coated nails, $3.40 base 


Oil Heaters.—The average amount of 
fall business has developed in the line 
of oil heaters and business should con- 
tinue to be fair for a number of weeks. 


We quote from 
Japanned, po'ished 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
steel, 3-qt. capacity, 
3.50 each; nickeled, polished steel, 4-qt. 
capacity, $5.40 each; blue enameled body, 
4-qt. capacity, $7 each. 


Paper.—Sales of builders’ papers con- 
tinue to be of very satisfactory volume. 
There has been an advance in the price 
of red rosin sheathing paper. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
. 2 tarred felt, $2.80 per cwt.; 
$1.58; red rosin sheathing, 


stocks: 
threaded 
2.90 per 


Registers.—The demand for cast iron 
registers remains light. Prices remain 


unchanged. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Cast steel registers, 30 per cent from 


standard price lists. 


Rope.—The sales of rope are improv- 
ing, but have not as yet reached a large 
volume. Prices remain the same as 
when last quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Pure manila rope, 18%c. per lb. base; pure 
sisal rope, 14%c. per Ib. base. 

Sandpaper.—There is a satisfactory 
demand for sandpaper of various grades 
used in construction work. Stocks are 
ample and prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream; second 
grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 garnet 
paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—Sales continue to be of 
very satisfactory volume and recent 
advances seem to have stimulated fur- 
ther demand, Prices are the same. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
test grades from 58c. to 65c. per Ib.; ordi- 
nary sash cord from 36c. to 40c. per Ib. 

Screws.—The demand for screws re- 
mains steady and is showing gradual 
improvement. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat head bright screws, 80 per cent; round 
head blued screws, 75 per cent; flat head 
japanned screws, 70 per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 72% per cent; round head 
brass screws, 70 per cent. 
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Sash Weights.—The demand for sash 
weights remains good. Prices remain 
the same as when last quoted. 
wo We quote from 
>-.00 per cwt. 

Snow Shovzls and Sidewalk Scrapers. 

There having been no snow this sea- 
son there has been, of course, no retail 
demand for this line. Prices remain 

he same, 


local jobbers’ stocks: 


We from local jobbers’ stocks: 
W ovr ight handle, $5.20 per doz.; steel 
ght hand!te, $4.50 per doz.; gal- 
Van Zed | blade, D handle, $11 per doz.; 
Ik serapers, $4.50 per doz. 


t 
Steel sideyw 


Solder.— The demand for solder shows 


a slight improvement. Prices remain 


as when last quoted. 

We quote from loeal jobbers’ stocks: 
Half and half solder, 204e. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets—-The demand shows 
some improvement, although sales are 
in small volume. Prices have not 
changed. 

We quote fr Ca »bbers’ stocks: 
28 ga. black sheets, $4 ewt.; 28 ga. 


galvanized sheets, $5.5 
Steel Traps.—There ! 

no retail demand for ste 

Prices remain as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
In dozen lots: Victor No. 0, $1.71; No. 1, 
$2.01; No. 1%, $3.05; No. 2, $4.21; Newhouse 


been little or 
| traps as yet. 


No. 0, $4.75; No. 1, $5.62; No. 1%, $8.50; 
No. 2, $12.56. 


Stove Goods.—There is a fairly good 
demand at this time for stove goods of 
all kinds. Prices remain as when last 


quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Stove boards, crystallized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 
30 x 30, $18.15; 36 x 36, $26.10; stove pipe, 
uniform blued, 28 gage, 6-in., $13.50 per 
crate K. D.; elbows, 6-in., common corru- 
gated, $1.56 doz.; 6-in., adjustable, char- 
coal iron, $2.05 doz.; dampers, cast iron, 
wood or coil handle, 91.50 per doz.; 
shovels, japanned, 15-in., 75e. doz.; ja- 
panned jumbo, 21%-in., $1.70; japanned 
jumbo junior, 14-in., 60c doz. 


Tin Plate.—Sales of tin plate shows a 
gradual improvement, but the total 
volume is small. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from ‘ocal jobbers’ stocks: 
Furnace coke ICL, 20 x 28, $14.15; roofing 
tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $14.50 per box. 

Washers.—The demand for cut wash- 
ers remains unsatisfactory, and the total 
volume of sales are small. Prices re- 
main unaltered. 

We quote from !ocal jobbers’ stocks: 
One-half in. wrought steel, $6.45 per cwt.; 
l-in. wrought steel, $6 per cwt. 

Weatherstrip.—There i8 a much bet- 
ter demand for weather strip at this 
time and sales should improve during 
the next few weeks. Prices are firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Wood and felt, %-in. and %-in., 
100 ft.; 1-in., $2.85 per 100 ft 

Wheelbarrows.—Sales of wheelbar- 
rows are somewhat better than earlier 
in the year. Prices continue firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Wood stave fully bolted, $386 per doz.; No. 
1 tubular steel, $7 each; No. 1 garden, $5.40 
each, 


Wire.—The demand for wire is rather 


stocks: 


$2.10 per 


dull, but it is expected to improve 
shortly. Prices are unchanged. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Barbed wire, painted, cattle, 80 rod spools, 
$3.30; galvanized, cattle, $3.66; painted hog 
wire, $3.47; galvanized hog wire, $3.91: 
smooth, black annealed No. 9, $3.60 per 100 
Ib.; smooth, galvanized annealed, $4.10 per 
100 Ib. 























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 

















Three New Universal Electrical 
Appliances 

Three new electrical household ap- 

pliances have been added to the Uni- 

versal line by Landers, Frary & Clark, 

New Britain, Conn. They are a rever- 

















Universal Electric Reversible Toaster 


sible toaster, a new grill combination 
and a tilting kettle. 

The Universal Electric toaster has a 
very original way of turning the toast 
without being touched by the fingers. 
The design is such that it brings the 
toast in closer contact with the heat- 
ing element in spite of the fact that 
it is a reversible model. The bread 
holder swings into place and is easily 
controlled by a small wooden knob. It 
is said to be an economical toaster, 
having a small power consumption. 

And for cooking eggs in any form 
or making a small fry the new Uni- 

















Universal Electric Tilting Kettle 


versal grill combination. It has a snap 
switch which may be detached when 
the appliance is cleaned. It is equipped 


with four pans for egg poaching, a fea- 
ture said to be original. The pans fur- 

















Universal Electric Grill Combination 


nished for this grill have large 
handles firmly secured. The stove 
plate is so built that aluminum pans 
may be used on the stove as well as the 
stock pans. 

With the new tilting kettle water 
may be heated for hot beverages right 
on the table and the water may be 
poured from the kettle without its re- 
moval from the supporting arms. It 
is made in the popular colonial pat- 
tern, nickel plated or silver plated on 
pure copper. 


For the Poultry Farmer 


In every suburban community the 
dealer will find plenty of poultry 
farmers whose efforts in this line vary 
in size from the back yard coop to a 
well regulated profit bearing poultry 





Moe’s Ideal Poultry Punch 


farm. For the poultry farmer Hoeft 
& Co., 400 North Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, make a large line of supplies. 
This company has recently introduced 
three new products—the Moe’s Ideal 
Poultry Punch, Moe’s Oat Sprouter 
and a pigeon feeder. 

Moe’s Poultry Punch is of the 
scissors type. It works easily, cuts 
clean and does not pinch the foot. It 
is convenient to carry and may easily 
be put in the vest pocket. The lower 
end makes an excellent cigar cutter. 
It is nickel plated and measures 3% 
inches in length. It weighs 12 ounces. 

Being made entirely of metal Moe’s 
oat sprouter is strong and rigid. It 
enables the farmer to provide green 
food at all seasons which means healthy 
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hens, better eggs and better chicks. 
The frame is of steel, well braced and 
neatly painted. It has six galvanized 
iron pans. Five of the pans have 
perforated bottoms to secure proper 
drainage and the bottom pan is solid 
to hold the drippings. The pans are 






Moe’s Oat Sprouter 


interchangeable and the frame may be 
taken apart and quickly stored in small 
space. The total height of the frame 
is 3 feet and the pans measure 16 
inches by 18 inches. Knocked down 
one to a crate the sprouter weighs 30 
pounds. 

Pigeons are particular and wasteful 
eaters and have a strong tendency to 
scatter and waste feed. Moe’s pigeon 
feeder was designed to overcome this. 
This feeder is made of heavy gal- 
vanized iron with feeding holes prop- 
erly spaced all around the™ hopper. 
The hopper has a slanting bottom lead- 
ing through a large tube to the feed- 
ing bottom. The feeding trough or 
bottom is made on a slant so that the 


U 


Moe’s Pigeon Feeder 


birds must reach for the food. This 
prevents the feed from being wasted 
through spilling. 
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Tie This Book to Your Counter 


B McKINNEY & 


™) GARAGE SETS 





> se 












= i’ is assumed you are stocked with McKinney Complete 
om | 


Garage Sets. Now here’s what happens. A customer 
comes in. He is building a garage and wants to ask about 
door hardware. You reach for the McKinney catalog. It’s 
fastened to the counter—on the end of a piece of cord. 


You turn over the pages. At page five the customer stops. 
Here is just the kind of door he needs—a sliding-folding 
type for openings from six to nine feet wide. On this page 
he sees three photographic views of the doors, a picture show- 





- ing each individual piece of hardware, a plan for hanging the 


doors and a descriptive article about this particular set. He 
looks over the other pages devoted to other style doors and 
other sets, but comes back to page five. He is sold. You 
note the number of the set, swing around to the shelves, take 
down a box with this number on it and the cash register rings 
up a sale. 

Think how much easier this is than the old way of selling 
garage door hardware. No marathon around the store as- 
sembling track, bolts, hangers and hinges. No mistakes and 
no dissatisfaction. 

If you haven’t McKinney Complete Garage Sets on your 
shelves, you are missing a big opportunity to build up sales 
and pull down overhead. Send for a copy of this McKinney 
Garage Set Catalog. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 























Also manufacturers of 
McKinney farm building 
door hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKinney 
One-Man Trucks. 


Hinges and Butts 
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Cutlery for the Kitchen 


The John Russell Cutlery Co., Tur- 
ners Falls, Mass., has perfected a prac- 

















Russell Kitchen Knife Set 


tical and ornamental kitchen set, con- 
sisting of six pieces made from high 
grade materials and of standard pat- 
terns, as follows: A small paring knife 
of clip blade design, just flexible enough 
to give a desired springiness, mounted 
in a black enamel handle; a larger 
paring knife with tapering blade for 
slicing vegetables, etc., for which a 
rigid blade is required, a flexible 
spatula; a 7-in. butcher knife; an 8-in. 
slicer with narrow flexible blade adapt- 
ed to slicing meats, bread, etc., and a 
long handle pot fork with rigid sharp 
pointed tines and well proportioned 
handle. 

With the exception of the paring 
knife all pieces have highly finished 
ebonwood handles secured to tangs with 
brass compression rivets. These six 
pieces are artistically arranged in a 
suitable paper box with partitions 
separating each piece, An easel is sup- 
plied with each set to assist in display- 
ing the article. 


Vise for General Use 
A vise intended for general use, 
both as a machinist’s vise and as a 


pipe vise, has been put on the market 
by the Boker Cutlery and Hardware 

















F & R Combination Vise 


Co., Inc., 101 Duane Street, New York, 
N. Y. It is made by the Fulton Ma- 
chine and Vise Co., Lowville, N. Y. 
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The vise is fitted with two sets of 
jaws, one being placed on each side of 
the operating screw. The jaws can be 
swung about the axis of the screw so 
that either set may be at the top, or at 
any angle desired, a locking device 
holding them in place. The No. 3-S 
vise has jaws 3 in. wide and capable 
of opening 3% in., while the pipe jaws 
can hold pipe up to 1 in. size and round 
stock up to 1% in. in diameter. It is 
known as the F & R Combination 
Special Vise. 

A shear blade is placed back of the 
moving pipe jaw, so that bars up to 
\% in. in diameter can be placed under 
it and cut by turning the tightening 
screw. The clamp is suitable for hold- 
ing the vise on a bench from % to 3 in. 
in thickness. The tool is said to be 
particularly adapted to the needs of 
the automotive and hardware trade, be- 
cause of its general utility. It is 
finished in gray enamel. The net 
weight is 36 lb., while the shipping 
weight is 42 lb. 





Semi-Inclosed Washing Machine 
Complete with a 12-in. swinging, 
reversible metal or wood wringer and 

















No. 16 Easiest Way Washer 


1% hp. electric motor, the new No. 16 
semi-inclosed model electric washer 
made by the Easiest Way Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, is of interest to 
dealers. 

A simple friction clutch controls the 
oscillating tub without jarring or slip- 
ping when in action. A double somer- 
sault action takes place when the tub 
is in motion, thus insuring quicker 
cleaning results. Oilless bearings are 
furnished throughout the machine. The 
metal parts of the machine except the 
copper tub and metal wringer are fin- 
ished in a permanent gray enamel and 
the controlling levers in blue. 

The wringer reversing clutch and 
gears run in an inclosed case in motor 
grease. 


Six Pound Electric [ron 
Betsy Ross is the trade name given 
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to the new electric iron put on the 
market by The Central Flatiron Mfg. 
Co., Johnson City, N. Y. 

It weighs six pounds and is of the 
flatiron shape. It has sufficient cord 





Betsy Ross Electric Iron 


length with an attachment plug and a 
separable cord plug. It is a good hook- 
ing iron and is well made. 

The black wood handle is designed to 
make the grip comfortable to the user. 


Lee Safety Razor 
On the New Goods page in the 
Oct. 13, 1921, issue the address of the 
Lee Razor Mfg. Co. was incorrectly 
given. The proper address is 154 
Whiting Street, Chicago. 


Combination Knocker and Mail 
Slot 


The Perfection Mail Slot is made by 
the Morrison Mfg. Co., Braintree, 
Mass, It is both a mail slot and an 
ornamental knocker. 

As a mail slot it is particularly use- 
ful, as it has a circular opening 2% 
in. across which permits the passage 
of a newspaper or magazine rolled up. 
The opening is concealed by a heavy 
brass knocker and is highly polished. 
There is also a polished brass ring for 
the inside of the door. It is estimated 

















Perfection Mail Slot and Knockei 


that it takes ten minutes to install the 
device correctly to the door. It is 
made entirely of solid brass. 











